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BOOK CLOSE-OUT 


All new—savings up to 70% on publishers’ prices 


Books about the REAL Soviet Union—honest, well 
written and with only one mission—the TRUTH 


THE NORTH STAR 
by Lillian Hellman 


The script from which the moving picture of the same 
title was made. It tells the story of a village along the 


Soviet frontier and how it met the Nazi invader. Original 


price: $2.00 


SHOOTING THE RUSSIAN WAR 
by Margaret Bourke-White 


During the fiercest bombings of Moscow, the author- 
photographer hid until the air-raid wardens had passed, 
and then she photographed the incredible sight. An ex- 
citing, sincere account, beautifully illustrated by the only 
non-Russian who was granted a photographer’s “pass.” 
Original price: $2.75 


RUSSIAN CAVALCADE 
by Albert Parry 


An absorbing narrative of Russian commanders and 
Russian armies, from the first Russian occupation of Ber- 
lin, in 1760, to the preparations for the current occupa- 
tion. Brilliant portraits of Russian military leaders and 
people in wartime. Original price: $3.50 


RUSSIA’S WOMEN 
by Nina Nikolaevna Selivanova 


No home library on the Soviet Union is complete with- 
out this story of the part that women played in. the 
formation of that country. Written in 1923, it. provides 
excellent background material on the varying status of 
women in Russian society from early primitive freedom 
through modern Russia. Original price: $3.00 


THE SIEGE OF LENINGRAD 
by Boris Skomorovsky and E. G. Morris 


Illustrated with photographs and specially prepared maps‘ 


of the city and its environs—the only modern ones avail- 
able in English. The complete story of the siege that 
lasted 515 days. Original price: $2.50 


THE COSSACKS 
by Maurice Hindus 


The complete story of a colorful people who have 
“etched themselves with a gory and glamorous robustness 
on the pages of Russian history, on the fabric of Russian 
folkways.” Original price: $3.00 


OUR PRICE ONLY $1.00 EACH 


Post paid. No C.0.D. Note: Limited quantities of the above are 
available. Please specify alternative selection when ordering. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


A free copy of one of the books listed 
below with each order of three books 


PEGPLE ON OUR SIDE 
by Edgar Snow 


A penetrating analysis of three great countries, Russia, 
China and India, their political outlook, their fight 
against the common enemy and their social and economic 
problems. Photographs and maps. 


RUSSIA IS NO RIDDLE 
by Edmund Stevens 


The author worked and studied in the USSR for six 
years; later became war correspondent for the Christian 


Science Monitor. He was also a member of the Willkie . 


party that visited the Soviet Union. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE: Take these books for five 
days. If not satisfied we will refund your money immediately 


Any of the above books plus a one-year subscription or renewal to SRT for only $2.00 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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They Coil Like a Rattler 


* To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Very seldom do I write to a publisher of a 
magazine or paper. However I am a reader of 
SRT and as far as I know the only person in 
this town of forty-two hundred people who 
reads it. I found it on our local library shelves 
—and when I mention it to others, the come- 
back is “Well, what do you expect? It’s written 
by Russians.” 

When I call their attention to the list of con- 
tributors, among whom are Joseph E, Davies, 
W.E.B. DuBois, Senator Pepper, Helen Keller, 
Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury; Edgar 
Snow, Anna Louise Strong, Dr. Ward—just to 
mention a few—well, even that does not reg- 
ister that these contributors are from England 
and the United States. 

Recently I chanced cn the June 8th issue of 
the Tribune with a review of a book, “Over at 
Uncle Joe’s”—which to me is so ridiculous but 
shows what we have to read and the prop- 
aganda it carries. For thirty years I have read 
all I’ve had time for on Russia—pro and con 
—and I’m still on the “pro” side. Another 
thing—why do people coil up like a rattler 
ready to strike when you say something favor- 
able about Russia or its people—but let anyone 
say something derogatory about the country or 
its people, they swallow the hook with its bait 
and settle back with a smug, “I know you're 
telling the truth!” 

This is how I feel about Russia. The revolu- 
tion brought a new order as all revolutions do 
—the peasantry was in a deplorable condition, 
and the leaders who took over had much to 
do and little to do with—nonetheless there was 
plenty of manpower and undeveloped resources. 
The Five-Year Plans made progress by leaps 
and bounds; the war came, gave the move- 
ment a great setback, but the people put their 
shoulders to the wheel and again are going 
forward rapidly. The idea is ofttimes called 
communistic—to me it is simply a cooperative 
movement along truly democratic lines. I have 
often been called a ‘“(Communist”—nonetheless 
in my contacts with people I find many who 
are labeled “Communists” are invariably a fine 
type of person—so I’m wondering if they are 
not doing me a favor or giving me a compli- 
ment in calling me thus! 

Ida Y. Smith 


Mendota, Illinois 


Wore Out the Ward Issues 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 


I have just about worn out the St. Louis 
Public Library’s copies of Soviet Russia Today 
while trying to grasp the full import of Dr. 
Harry Ward’s articles on the economic, and 
especially the political, aspects of Soviet de- 
mocracy. Since the ideas expressed in these es- 
says are at considerable variance with those 
commonly propagated about Bolshevist political 
philosophy, it may take me a while to digest 
them. 

As I see it, the task of fostering mutual 
goodwill between the peoples of the so-called 
“two worlds” must precede, or at least accom- 
pany, any effort to give practical effect to the 
idea of a world citizenship, a world bill of 
rights, a system of world constitutional law, or 
a federal world government. If SRT can 
manage to keep the narrowly nationalistic 
“Party Line” out of its pages (I think it has 





done fairly well in this regard thus far), and 
if it can continue to promote mutual respect 
between peoples of differing national groups, 
then I believe its efforts merit the support of 


every fair-minded American. 
D. D. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


The series of articles on Soviet Democracy, by 
Harry F. Ward, is now available in pamphlet 
form at fifteen cents a copy. They may be 
obtained by writing to Soviet Russia Today—Ed. 


SRT a “Must” 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


Your excellent journal has been coming tc 
my address over a period of several years. 
Its articles are accurate, incisive and inform- 
ative. I consider Soviet Russia Today as a 
“must” on my reading list. I try to extend its 
influence by giving away my well-read copies 
to people who will read them. 
Rev. John H. Owens, 
Corresponding secretary of the 
Los Angeles Forum 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Debt takes 


no holiday! 


"THESE are days when many of you 
are taking well-earned vacations, 
relaxing from a year’s working rou- 
tine. And that’s as it should be. 


But why not make that vacation 
complete? You can, by taking it with 
a clear conscience, with the knowledge 
that you have tended to everything 
before your departure. 


We mean Soviet Russia Today, of 
course. 


For, debt takes no holiday. We still 
are short of our $25,000 goal. Your 
contributions have been more than 
helpful. But our situation is dire. 

We must continue to bring Ameri- 
cans the true picture of Soviet life, 
to keep before them the realities and 
not the myths of Soviet foreign policy. 

But to do this, we need your help. 


Therefore, vacation or no, please 
keep your contributions coming! 





Soviet Russia Today 
114 East 32nd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Here is my contribution. I am 
enclosing a [] check [] money order. 
0 currency in the sum of 
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The new American directives for Germany appeared just 
as we went to press—too late for analysis, but in time to cor- 
roborate all we -have written below. They explain the 
maneuver to place on the USSR the blame for the division 
of Europe and the formation of a Western bloc already 
decided upon. They implement the Truman-Marshall doc- 
trine by providing for rebuilding Germany as the chief 
bulwark of the Western bloc. Reversing completely the 
Roosevelt policy toward Germany, these directives ignore the 
basic principles of Potsdam and repudiate reparation obli- 
gations to our Allies. They open the way to a repetition of 
the very policies of reviving a strong Germany that led to 
World War Il. 


Perspective Needed 


it is necessary to look both forwards and backwards. We 
have to remember the Truman Doctrine of last spring and the 
deadlock of the Moscow parley which reached no agreement 
on the future of Germany. And we have to remember that 
the future of Germany was scheduled to be settled by the 
Big Four foreign ministers this fall. 

To understand the so-called Marshall Plan, we need this 
perspective. Too many Americans reacted to a few cryptic 
words by the Secretary of State on June 5, at Harvard Uni- 
versity, as though he were proclaiming something fundamen- 
tally new, something unrelated to the past, and opening a 
new phase of American policy. As an ideal and a necessary 
objective of our foreign policy, American aid in the recon- 
struction of Europe is obviously desirable. But whether Secre- 
tary Marshall did indeed open a new phase in distinction to 
the Truman Doctrine, or whether his proposals represented 
merely a new tactic in the context of a larger game with the 
Soviet Union is the problem that has to be studied. 

The Truman Doctrine, in whose authorship Secretary Mar- 
shall avowedly shared, was enunciated, it will be remembered, 
at the beginning of the Moscow Conference. It was a blunt 
announcement of an American program of military interven- 
tion in European affairs and to establish American power in 
the Mediterranean to counter a supposed threat from the 
USSR. We have pointed out previously that its timing sug- 
gested an attempt to compel compliance by the USSR with 
American policies or, as a possible alternative, even envisaged 
the breakdown of the conference on the ground that it was 
not possible to reach agreement with the USSR. For this 
contingency, John Foster Dulles, Republican advisor to the 
American delegation, had a plan in his pocket, which he had 
outlined on the eve of the conference. The Dulles plan was 
that of a western European bloc built around a revived Ruhr 
industry—and directed against eastern Europe. The Dulles 
plan in turn harked back to Churchill’s Fulton, Missouri, 
speech, in which he called for an Anglo-Saxon crusade against 
the Soviet Union. It also linked up with the Byrnes speech 
at Stuttgart during the Paris foreign ministers’ conference, 
which advanced the idea of a partitioned Germany, with the 
Ruhr under Anglo-American control. 

But in Moscow Secretary Marshall and Mr. Dulles had 
learned that the Soviet Union had not forgotten the costs of 
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The Marshall Plan — Something New or Something Old? 


the war to itself and to Europe; the Soviets were determined 
that the unification of Germany would have to mean a just 
share of reparations from the Ruhr, and the fulfillment of 
previous Allied promises with respect to the dismantling of 
German heavy industry. The policy set forth by the Ameri- 
can delegation in Moscow—to rebuild German steel produc- 
tion, to fail to dismantle her plants and simultaneously to 
deny the Soviet Union reconstruction credits as well as repa- 
rations from current production, had evoked sharp opposition 
from Molotov. This would have been the case with any 
self-respecting American statesman if our country had found 
itself in the Soviet Union’s position. The Truman Doctrine 
did not accomplish its purpose in Moscow. And when Secre- 
tary Marshall and Mr. Dulles returned to this country, after 
having failed to come to terms with the Soviet Union, they 
discovered the powerful kickback of the Truman Doctrine 
both in our country and abroad. The prestige of the United 
States required something more than a policy inaugurated by 
spending a few hundred million dollars to militarize a police 
state like Turkey and to inflame or prolong a Greek civil war. 

The Truman Doctrine was too negative, too repugnant to 
American traditions; it was very unimpressive to the peoples 
of Europe who so vividly remember the anti-Communist 
alarums of the Hitler days. The criticism of Henry Wallace 
and other supporters of American-Soviet friendship had its 
impact in Washington. Moreover, it soon became clear that 
all the guns for Greece and tanks for Turkey would not solve 
the growing shortage of dollars in Britain and France, where 
reconstruction had not gone well last winter. Neither would 
it answer the miners of the Ruhr. Europe could not long be 
expected to buy the goods we were producing at a record 
rate (and selling at inflated prices). Something drastic had 
to be done. 

And the problem remained of how the Soviet Union could 
be confronted with a new situation by fall so that it would 
presumably be compelled to agree with the kind of Germany 
Mr. Dulles had in mind, or face the consequences of a unilat- 
eral reconstruction of the Ruhr through the agency of a 
Western bloc. In the latter case, somehow the claims of 
Britain and France would be adjusted in order to satisfy 
their own need for steel and coal, even if they fear the re- 
vival of a strong Germany (as in the case of France) or would 
have liked all the Ruhr to themselves (as in the case of 
Britain). At the same time, Dulles and Marshall were aware 
that all the nonsense from this side of the Atlantic about the 
terrible things that were happening in eastern Europe, echoed 
in Londen too, was not deflecting British missions from nego- 
tiating trade agreements in Moscow and Belgrade. Willy- 
nilly, economic ties were developing between western and 
eastern Europe, whether Washington or Wall Street enjoyed 
the spectacle or not. Something had to be done about that too. 

Even though Mr. Marshall’s speech at Harvard was vague, 
and though no one knows today just what the American 
Congress will grant, this much is clear: the idea was to set 
afoot a project for the settlenient of the German question, out- 
side of the established procedure, by way of pressuring Russia. 
At the same time it was urgent to give the impression and if 
possible the reality of an all-European revival under Ameri- 
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can auspices. The New York Times put the matter quite 
bluntly on July 7, in discussing the tasks of the July 12 meet- 


ing in Paris (the one to which eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union did not wish to be party): 


If that conference is to succeed beyond mere paper agree- 
ments, it must accomplish two things. It must organize the 
Continent’s productive capacities and coordinate its varied 
national economies irrespective of national or ideological 
frontiers. . . . It must pave the way for a restoration of the 
German economy, the key to the restoration of Europe. .. . 
It will have to seek at least a pause in the confiscations and 
nationalizations which now terrify and paralyze the private 
sector of the European economy. 

Had the Marshall plan offered a new departure from the 
Truman Doctrine, it would have had to be accompanied by a 
definite repudiation of the latter, in both words and deeds. 
But Secretary Marshall himself showed the direct line of 
descent of his supposed new policy through the Churchill- 
Byrnes-Dulles-Truman-Hoover-Acheson plans when he an- 
swered Churchill’s warm congratulations on his plan with a 
hearty endorsement of Churchill’s scheme for a United States 
of Europe. 

And Secretary Marshall’s words at Harvard were uttered 
against the background of the officially-operative-and-accepted- 
by-Congress Truman policy. In Greece that policy is being 
implemented with military supplies already purchased to help 
spill the blood of patriots who fought with us against Hitler, 
and mass arrests of Socialists, Communists and Liberals who 
oppose their government’s terrorist policies. An agreement 
has been concluded with the Greek dictatorship providing for 
American officials in every government department in Athens, 
with supervisory powers, and the present terrorist government 
in Athens enjoys our complete support. We have intervened 
on the side of reaction in Hungary and Bulgaria. In Turkey 
contracts have been concluded for the building of airfields 
large enough for our super-bombers. We have granted Iran 
a loan of $25,000,000 for war equipment. We have let the 
de Gasperi Government know Italy can expect help from 
America only if they keep the Communists out of the govern- 
ment. 


What the USSR Faced 


GAINST THIS BACKGROUND OF THE ACTUALITY OF AMERICAN 

policy, not one jot or tittle of which has been changed or 
withdrawn as a result of the Marshall plan, let us examine 
the position in which Mr. Molotov was placed as the first 
conference in Paris opened early in July. To begin with, the 
Soviets had not been approached directly, as any reasonable 
person might have expected they would be if the Secretary of 
State were really concerned with the Soviet Union’s role in 
Europe. Henry Wallace in fact proposed such a direct ap- 
proach, Instead, Mr. Marshall dropped the invitation very 
begrudgingly at the tail-end of a press conference. When, 
after Bevin’s and Bidault’s first meeting, the invitation to come 
to Paris was issued to Molotov, Bevin followed the invitation 
with such an insulting tirade against the USSR as to raise 
serious doubts regarding the sincerity of the invitation. This 
was corroborated in a story by Frederick Kuh from Paris, at 
the end of the conference, published in PM and the Chicago 
Sun, July 3: 


Thus ends the Save-Europe conference which on the basis 
of private remarks made to this correspondent by high par- 
ticipating officials, wds from the start to finish a sham. Ac- 
cording to top-flight American, French and British authorities 
in Europe, Bevin and Bidault knew that the American Con- 
gress would refuse money to finance any European recovery 
Program in which Russia played a major part. Therefore, the 
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TO THE READERS OF 
Soviet Russia Today 


OVEMBER of this year marks two important events: 
the 30th anniversary of the founding of the Soviet 
government and the 14th anniversary of the resumption of 
diplomatic relations between the United States and Russia. 
Three decades have passed since the Russian people first 
set their feet on the path of democratic government. Their 
development as a nation has been watched with eager inter- 
est throughout the world. We in America know Russia 
best for her contributions to the winning of the war; we 
remember with compassion her millions who died so that 
fascism might no longer live; we will never forget her sac- 
rifices to the common cause of victory. 

Like the United States, the Soviet Union has a decisive 
role to play in the postwar world. Desiring friendship and 
cooperation with all nations, she has time and again dem- 
onstrated her confidence in—and desire for—good relations 
with our own nation in particular. 

It is vital to the cause of peace that at this time we re- 
affirm and strengthen our ties with our wartime ally. We 
believe that every community in our nation should take 
advantage of these anniversaries by holding events to com- 
memorate them, for these expressions of goodwill toward 
the Soviet Union are indispensable to the building of 
peace. They symbolize and strengthen the foundation-stone 
of world security: friendship between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship and 
its local councils throughout the country will hold several 
such events this fall. In addition, we stand ready to work 
with all community groups who wish to hold forums, meet- 
ings or other events in their communities, and we hope that 
you will call upon our facilities to aid you in arranging a 
truly memorable occasion. 


Richard Morford, Executive Director, National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. 











same officials said, Bevin and Bidault had to await the best 

opportunity Molotov offered them to exclude Russia and go 

ahead without her. 

In the light of all this the wonder would seem to be not that 
the Soviet Union walked out of the conference but that she 
participated at all. It is to her credit that under such prov- 
ocations she was willing to make the effort to reach some 
agreement. That she did make this effort in all sincerity 
would seem to be demonstrated by the fact that Molotov was 
accompanied by 89 experts and by his serious attempts to 
achieve clarification of the Marshall plan. 

At the opening of the conference, Mr. Molotov made what 
seemed to be a most reasonable request. Since no one seemed 
to know exactly what the Marshall plan really entailed, he 
suggested inquiring of the United States the extent of the aid 
envisaged and under what conditions it would be given. This 
proposal was vetoed by Bevin and Bidault. 

And when Molotov arrived in Paris, he. found that Mr. 
Bevin and Mr. Bidault already had a rather hard and fast 
plan, previously discussed in detail with Under-Secretary 
William L. Clayton who had visited England just before the 
parley opened. 

To make matters worse, the idea seemed to be a super- 
steering committee for all of Europe, in which the economic 
development of the eastern European countries would have 
to be fitted into the project of rebuilding western Germany, 
instead of putting the matter the other way round. 

Further it became plain from Bevin’s approach that the 
United Nations Economic Commission was being by-passed; 
and more than that, a reorganization of Europe was being 
premised on the rebuilding of Germany, although the question 
of just how Germany should be rebuilt, and just who would 
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get reparations, was something that the Big Four foreign 
ministers still had to settle in the fall, and not within the 
province of the conference. 

Finally, despite the fanfare about American generosity, the 
Secretary of Treasury, John C. Snyder, let it be known 
(through a slip and a retraction) that powerful Congressional 
circles were opposed to any more appropriations. The question 
arose of whether there were any dollars to back up the 
Marshall plan. . 

According to the Wall Street Journal of June 26, Congress 
was in the dilemma of wanting a Western bloc but not any- 
thing that Russia had any part in. At the same time, of course, 
articles were appearing in such distinguished quarterlies as 
Foreign Affairs, where a certain X, now reported to be George 
F. Kennan, of the State Department’s brain trust, spoke in 
thinly veiled terms of overthrowing the Soviet government 
before the United States could expect a long peace with the 
Soviet Union. 


The USSR’s Position 


T HAS BEEN ARGUED BY SOME AMERICAN LIBERALS AND EVEN 
friends of the Soviet Union that Mr. Molotov should have 
overlooked all this, and gone into the Bevin-Bidault plan for 
the sole purpose of calling the “American biuff” and exposing 
the true intentions of Congress. 

The significant thing about this argument is that it admits 
the element of “bluff” in the so-called Marshall plan. Whether 
we agree with Soviet strategy or not, we will have to admit 
that Moscow preferred to put her course on the plane of 
principle. At least, Mr. Molotov did not wish to engage in 
trickery merely to expose the trickery of others. 

Mr. Molotov’s statement at Paris made his position clear: 
He did not like the idea of a steering committee to manage 
the affairs of all countries, although a committee to collate 
the requests of each applicant for American aid would have 
been different. 

He did not like the by-passing of established procedures for 
the peace treaty-making in the case of Germany. He defended 
the right of all countries to plan their economies by nation- 
alization programs if they wished. He noted that a country 
which opposes planning in principle, such as the United 
States, was presumably going to help countries where plan- 
ning is an integral cornerstone of a newly-won and hard-won 
national sovereignty. 

Mr. Molotov objected to the unwillingness to distinguish 
in the matter of determining degree of need, between those 
countries which had suffered devastation from the hands of 
the enemy and those which had not. 

Molotov noted also what was happening in Greece, and 
finally, he warned Britain and France that they were playing 
a game that might easily hurt their own plans for economic 
revival, since there are many Congressmen and American 
bankers who place nationalization in the category of sin. 

Summing up the basic differences, the Marshall-Bevin- 
Bidault plan seeks to coordinate the production and distribu- 
tion of every European country with a master plan of inter- 
European resources and import and export schedules. This 
would cut across the planning of each country for its own 
reconstruction in line with the social and economic goals that 
those countries which are in transition to a planned economy 
are pursuing. It is on this basis that the Soviet Union charged 
the proposals meant the infringement of the sovereignty of 
the countries involved. And it is on this basis, too, that it 
becomes clear why the eight countries which stayed away 
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from the conference needed no Soviet pressure to convince 
them that such a program would not best serve either their 
national interests or their reconstruction needs. 

The plan put forth by Molotov, on the other hand, took 
cognizance of the variety of social and economic goals that 
might be pursued by the different countries in Europe in 
accordance with their governmental policies. Thus outside 
economic assistance to facilitate trade and help internal recon- 
struction would be desirable, but only if it left each country 
free to pursue the social and economic aims it wished. 

The other essential point of difference, centering around 
the question of Germany, is that the plan, under the cloak 
of European reconstruction, seeks the moral sanction of the 
sixteen countries attending and the United States, for a three- 
zonal unification of Germany, by-passing the four ministers’ 
conference, where Soviet agreement could not be-secured to 
such a plan. This three-zonal unification built on a revived 
Ruhr arsenal, would mean the perpetuation of the division of 
Germany with all its warlike implications. 


Where Our Policy Has Led Us 


HE MAJOR QUESTION FOR Us AMERICANS IS NOT SO MUCH A 
D ctencae of Soviet policy—on which many friends of the 
USSR may have varying views. The main question is why 
we have permitted our statesmen to play such a shabby game 
with such serious issues. We should in fact have been seeking 
to settle those issues in harmony, instead of maneuver, with 
a great ally. : 

And where has this game taken us? Where does the United 
States stand today, now that a conference of sixteen nations 
has taken.place in Paris, and now that we have the “Western 
bloc” which Mr. Dulles and his friends have assured us will 
be the cure-all of our troubles in dealing with the Soviet 
Union? ; 

Here also, much that is brandished as a torch of glory in 
our newspapers does not amount to much more than embers 
and ashes when examined in the sober light of reality. For 
example, it is no great triumph for the American people that 
we have secured the cooperation of countries such as Turkey, 
or Eire, or Portugal, or even Iceland: Many of these were 
neutrals or enemies in the war; none of them have major 
economic contributions to make in any project in which 
Europe is supposed to help itself in order to justify American 
help. 

Most of these countries are already in the sterling bloc, and 
have in fact been satellites of the weakening British Empire. 
None of them are making plans for big expansion; they are 
not creating new classes of workers or farmers with needs 
that our enormous industrial machine can supply. And their 
tulers are the kind of men who can squander our funds— 
as the royalists of Greece—but cannot apply the dollars of 
our taxpayers for purposes that will mean employment or 
even profits for Americans. 

Moreover, there is plenty of evidence that the Republican 
Congress, and the men of Washington and Wall Street, will 
place very serious conditions before Britain, France and some 
of the stronger countries of the Paris concert. The July 14 
New Republic, reports from its London correspondent, 
Stephen Laird, that the following conditions have already 
“been made clear to the British through Clayton and others”: 

1. Reviving the industrial Ruhr in the British zone is to be 
the core of western Germany’s recovery and the nucleus of the 

European plan to meet the Marshall offer. 

2. The British must give up exclusive control of the Ruhr 
(Continued on page 19) 























T is in no spirit of complacency, but 

in the hope of clarifying the subject, 
that the emphasis in this statement of 
the topic is placed upon atomic energy 
as a creative force providing opportunity 
for international co-operation, rather 
than upon the atom bomb as a weapon 
of war and a menace to peace. More 
dangerous even than the bomb itself is 
the prevailing confusion of thought 
which characterizes discussion of the 
political aspects of this question. 

The source of the confusion appears 
to be in the failure to differentiate be- 
tween atomic energy and atomic bombs. 
The differentiation calls for totally dif- 
ferent policy and action at all stages of 
a program, whether national or inter- 
national. The undifferentiated use of the 
words “energy” and “weapon” obscures 
the significance of the proposals made 
by the United States, which are charac- 
terized by just such mingling of two sub- 
jects, overemphasizing the bomb, yet 
evading our country’s basic responsibility 
for it. At the same time, lack of under- 
standing of the supreme importance of 
dealing separately and immediately with 
the bomb, in order to clear the way for 
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facing the momentous subject of develop- 
ing a new form of energy, results in a 
strange lack of appreciation of the Soviet 
position, which has constantly maintained 
this distinction. 

What seems to be needed now is, first, 
to consider the subject as a social issue 
confronting all mankind, in which all 
peoples of all nations have one common 
concern; second, in the light of this com- 
mon concern and the course of action 
unquestionably required for all human- 
ity, to examine the proposal made by 
delegates from the United States to the 
United Nations, and to suggest at least 
some of the issues revealed in it; and 
third, in the light of the same common 
concern which is our frame of reference, 
to examine the suggestions of delegates 
from the Soviet Union ‘and to appraise 
their degree of conformity to the com- 
mon interest. 


Atomie energy and the 
atomic bomb defined 

Atomic energy may be defined as new 
power for production, capable of lifting 
the masses of the people everywhere out 
of poverty, toward the abundance of a 
new civilization, a new culture, and in- 
deed, eventually, a new society. 

Atomic bombs, in contrast, are con- 
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trivances designed te explode terrifically, 
destroying human beings and their com- 
munities, and indeed destroying civiliza- 
tion and the possibility of human life and 
human society on this planet. It is a 
tragically degrading act for any nation 
to have used the bomb against a civilian 
population. The atom bomb is a com- 
plete perversion of atomic energy. The 
two call for completely different social 
action. 

Atomic bombs “controlled” call for 
secrecy, punishment, supervision by 
police, and intolerable restrictions on 
scientific research. Scientists agree that 
there is no military defense against the 
bomb—least of all, possession of it, which 
creates mistrust, suspicion, and fear. 
There is, however, a moral defense for 
a nation capable of achieving it. The only 
defense against the bomb is to renounce 
it, to outlaw it completely, to destroy it, 
and to enter into a solemn world-wide 
covenant that it will never again be pro- 
duced or used. Instead of attempting, 
without hope of success, to control the 
bomb, this moral act of renunciation on 
a world-wide scale, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, would 
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clear the way for the development of 
atomic energy. 

Development of atomic energy is in 
a completely different category. It calls 
for experimentation freely entered into 
by scientists of all nations, without re- 
striction, since the danger of its use for 
war would have been eliminated. On 
the international level, provision would 
be made for free exchange of informa- 
tion on scientific discoveries and the 
methods of developing this new produc- 
tive force for raising standards of living 
everywhere. Thus to strive for pre- 
eminence in any nation making this 
contribution to world civilization would 
be the healthiest form of international 
competition for the general welfare. 


Proposals made by the 
United States government 


How do the proposals made by repre- 
sentatives of the United States govern- 
ment square with this opportunity? 

Exactly one year ago, on June 14, 1946, 
the United States representative, Bernard 
M. Baruch, formally presented “the 
United States’ proposals for international 
control of atomic energy” to the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission.* He 
began dramatically with the words: “We 
are here to make a choice between the 
quick and the dead.” In the introduc- 
tion, as well as in the title of the state- 
ment, “control of atomic energy” in- 
cludes in one program atomic energy 
and atomic bombs. At the outset, here 
are significant statements: 


“We must provide the mechanism to 
assure that atomic energy is used for 
peaceful purposes and preclude its use 
in war. To that end, we must provide im- 
mediate, swift and sure punishment of 
those who violate the agreements that 
are reached by the nations.” 


A little more than a year after the 
agreement of nations on the Charter of 
the United Nations, a radical change is 
proposed, in the declaration by the 
United States that the veto power pos- 
sessed by the five Great Powers in the 
membership of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council must be given up in the 
suggested program for control of atomic 
energy. 


_“The matter of punishment lies at the 
very heart of our present security sys- 
tem. It might as well be admitted, here 
and now, that the subject goes straight 
to the veto power contained in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations so far as it 
relates to the field of atomic energy. ... 





Attention is called to a pamphlet containing 
this and other relevant documents, issued by 


the State Department under the title, The Inter- 
national Control of Atomic Energy: Growth of 


a Policy. 


There must be no veto to protect those 

who violate their solemn agreements not 

to develop or use atomic energy for 
destructive purposes.” 

Such agreement, however, against the 
use of the atomic bomb is not to be the 
beginning of the program, but is to come 
at a later stage, according to the pro- 
posals of the United States. 


“The search of science for the abso- 
lute weapon has reached fruition in this 
country. But she stands ready to pro- 
scribe and destroy this instrument—to 
lift its use from death to life—if the 
world will join in.a pact to that end.” 


Parenthetically, it is interesting that 
“this country,” when about to “proscribe” 
the atomic bomb, becomes feminine— 
perhaps a necessary change! Parenthet- 
ically also, this declaration may be 
related to the recent statement of Warren 
R. Austin, United States delegate to the 
United Nations, reported in the New 
York Times as having told the gradu- 
ates of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology on June 13, that the Soviet Union 
is demanding unilateral disarmament by 
the United States. The query is sug- 
gested as to how, if only one nation 
possesses this weapon, multilateral dis- 
arming is possible? It would appear that 
exclusive possession by the United States 
permits indeed the opportunity for one 
nation to disarm the world to the extent 
of renouncing the use of “the absolute 
weapon.” 

Again the refusal to outlaw the bomb 
until an International Atomic Energy 


Authority is set up is emphasized in the 
following words: 

“When an adequate system for con- 
trol of atomic energy, including the 
renunciation of the bomb as a weapon, 
has been agreed upon and put into 
effective operation and condign punish. 
ments set up for violations of the rules 
of control which are to be stigmatized 
as international crimes . . .” 

then only will the United States pro- 
pose stopping their manufacture, dis- 
posing of existing bombs, and surrender- 
ing to the Authority full information 
on the “know-how” for the production 
of atomic energy—meaning, of course, 
knowledge of how to produce the atomic 
bomb. 

The date for this renunciation by the 
United States, however, is not deter- 
mined. The United States itself will be 
the judge of its own action in this 
respect. 

“As the successive stages of interna- 
tional control are reached, the United 
States will be prepared to yield, to the 
extent required by each stage, national 
control of activities in this field to the 
Authority.” 

Thus the Baruch report, while express- 
irg in highly dramatic terms the danger 
of world destruction, nevertheless does 
not recognize that destruction cannot be 
averted by “control” of the bomb, and 
that atomic energy for peace cannot be 
developed by the authority charged with 
punishing those who use the bomb. 
Rather the bomb must be eliminated, 

(Continued on page 29) 


Andrei A. Gromyko and Warren R. Austin, the Soviet and United States rep- 
resentatives respectively on the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
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Inside the Soviet Zone 





Lessons learned under Hitler have united Socialists, 


Democracy in Saxony Anhalt 





Communists and 


Liberals for genuine democratic development under Soviet administration 


N Halle, capital of Saxony Anhalt, 

which is probably the richest indus- 
trial and agricultural province in the 
Soviet zone of Germany, I met an old- 
fashioned Liberal who did more to con- 
vince me than all the statements of the 
political parties that there is a genuine 
democratic development under Soviet 
administration. 

He was 65-year-old Professor Hueb- 
ener, economist and playwright, who 
headed the Saxony Anhalt government 
from 1924 until Hitler came to power. 
Put back in his original job by the Ameri- 
cans, he was confirmed in the post by 
the Russians, and finally chosen Prime 
Minister by the new parliament of the 
province elected last November. 

“T’ve been a Liberal all my life and no 
one is going to make me change,” he 
told me as we sat crouching in our over- 
coats in his luxurious but unheated 
office. 

Hitler tried to change Prof. Huebener 
but failed. When he was turned out of 
office he settled down to write plays. 
None of them passed the Nazi censor- 
ship, although one was shown for a few 
days in Aachen before the producer 
found out from Berlin that the author 
was under a permanent ban. 

Now one of the professor’s plays is 
running in Halle. “But there’s no money 
in it,” he told me. “Taxation is just 
destroying private enterprise and initia- 
tive. Out of every 1,000 marks my play 
earns I get just 50. 

“T've told the theater to keep the lot 
and to save trouble. Out of my salary as 
Prime Minister nearly two-thirds goes 
in taxes and I only earn about as much 
in a year as a black marketeer spends in 
a week.” 

A big proportion of the industry in 
Saxony Anhalt has been nationalized, 
following the taking over of the factories 
and mines owned by the war criminals. 
But the professor still firmly believes in 
Private enterprise. 

“There is no doubt,” he said, “that 
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a big field of economy was ripe for 
national control—banks, trarisport, in- 
surance for example. We also had to 
take away from private hands the indus- 
tries which had been used under the 
Nazis for war production. 

“But beyond that we’ve got a large 
number of small and medium enter- 
prises which are far better in private 
hands. You’ve got to encourage indi- 
vidual initiative, and don’t get the idea 
the State is necessarily a better employer. 
Make no mistake, the trade unions have 
to fight all the harder to protect the 
workers in the nationalized industry.” 

I asked the professor how, with these 
views, he managed to preside over a 
government containing about 50 per cent 
Socialists and Communists. 

“In eighteen months,” he said, “we 
have taken no more than three or four 
votes. On almost every question we reach 
agreement because we each respect the 
viewpoint of the other. An Englishman 
said to me some months ago: ‘Com- 
munists and Liberals are like fire and 
water, they can never mix.’ 

“I replied: ‘Yes, and fire and water 
make steam which is the thing you 
need to drive industry.’ ” 

The Saxony Anhalt Parliament con- 
sists of fifty-four members of the Socialist 
Unity Party, and members of the Chris- 
tian Democrats and Liberal Democrats 
totaling ‘fifty-five. They operate under a 
constitution adopted in January, 1947 
which on paper is as democratic as any 
in the world. 

Parliament, elected by adult franchise, 
is all powerful. The rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen are fully protected. Habeas 
corpus is incorporated in the constitution, 
which also prohibits all forms of racial 
or religious persecution and guarantees 








the right of demonstration and assembly 
and freedom of religion. 

This parliament in turn drew up and 
promulgated constitutions for the county 
councils and rural and urbana districts 
within the province. Here, too, the prin- 
ciple is firmly established that power is 
in the hands of the elected assemblies 
and not of the officials. In this way a 
clear break has been made with the old 
centralized tradition of German admin- 
istration which always resulted in local 
officials becoming the instruments of the 
central government. 

The other four provinces or “lands” 
in the zone have adopted constitutions 
on similar lines to that of Saxony Anhalt. 
The provincial governments operate 
under a dual control. 

In Berlin; ministries for each section 
of administration coordinate policies 
and draw up the general economic plans, 
while above them is the Soviet Military 
administration with parallel departments 
for all departments of government operat- 
ing at the center and in the provinces. 
The Russians enforce all measures agreed 
upon by the Allied Control Commission 
and reserve to themselves the powers 
which would normally rest in a central 
government. 

Within those limits, however, the pro- 
vincial parliaments can pass laws and 
exercise the norinal functions of govern- 
ment. Any of the political parties in a 
provincial parliament, as well as the 
government, has the right to initiate 
legislation. 

I watched the Thuringia Parliament 
at Weimar pass a final law appointing a 
deputy to the Prime Minister. First read- 
ing, committee stage and third reading 
were all completed in a few minutes. 
The chairman of the parliament signed 
the bill and it at once became the law of 
Thuringia, and also he tried to quiet a 
fierce debate on whether the death pen- 
alty should be imposed on black mar- 
keteers. 

(Continued on page 28) 


EHIND the smokescreen which has 
surrounded Iran since the end of 
the war the issues involved in that con- 


troversial land have been relatively 
simple. 

Iran is bicssed—or cursed—with pov- 
erty, oil and a unique geography. Its 
poverty, maintained by foreign interven- 
tion and native reaction, has given rise 
to powerful reform movements. Its oil, 
coveted by zealous monopolies and 
bartered by spendthrift rulers, has trans- 
formed its domestic life into an appen- 
dage of international politics. Its position 
between Russia in the north and 
India in the south, not to mention its 
command of the Persian Gulf, has made 
it a linchpin in the calculations of those 
building new “bulwarks against total- 
itarianism” or singing the old songs of 
empire. 

Because they have been living for 
centuries in the most unimaginable 
squalor, under the most brutal and ab- 
solute rulers who squandered the coun- 
try’s potential wealth and sovereignty, 
the people of Iran desire reform, ele- 
mentary freedoms, and complete inde- 
pendence. 

Because they own all of the country’s 
developed oil resources and wish to as- 
sure their financial position in Iran, 
along with their raveling “life-line of 
Empire,” the makers of British policy 
oppose anything that will jeopardize 
their present “extra-territorial” rights. 

Because they are breaking into the 
British oil monopoly, replacing the dom- 
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Typical Iranian _ per- 
forming typical city la- 
bor. The author followed 
him for blocks; noticed 
his load was extremely 
heavy for the man set 
it down every fifty 
yards or so to rest. 


inant British influence and capturing 
the local market, the makers of Amer- 
ican policy oppose any changes in the 
status quo except those which strengthen 
the American position. 

Because the projected Oriental “cor- 
don sanitaire” against Russia is a 
broken chain without Iran, the makers 
of both British and American policy are 
united in support of the anti-Soviet 
elements who make up the tiny ruling 
clique and who are completely opposed 
to any modernization or reform to aid 
one of the world’s most crucified 
peoples. 

Anything said or written about Iran 
which ignores these fundamental fac- 
tors can be put down either to hypoc- 
risy, deliberate attempts to confound 
the issue, or gullibility. Of these, gulli- 
bility is the most pardonable, but since 
returning from Iran I have found 
hypocrisy and deliberate essays in con- 
fusion the most prevalent. 

An attempt is now being made to 
sell the English-speaking peoples on the 
myth that Iran, like “democratic” Tur- 
key, is menaced by Soviet aggression 
from within and without. It is presum- 
ably on this basis that the United States 
has now provided the gentlemen at 





This is the second and concluding eye- 
witness article on conditions in Iran. R. 
S. GORDON is a Canadian newspaper- 
man recently returned from the Middle 
East. His reports have appeared in the 
Toronto Daily Star, the Star Weekly and 
in PM and other American newspapers. 
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Anglo-American attempts to perpetuate 
feudal conditions in Iran, and the grow- 
ing democratic movement of the people 
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Teheran with a credit of $25,000,000 
for the purchase of military equipment 
in the United States. (If it is of the 
same caliber as other American mer- 
chandise .unloaded on Iranian merchants 
during the past few years, Washington 
will get little thanks for its generosity.) 
It is presumably also on this basis that 
American military men are building up 
the Iranian army and showing the Iran- 
ian authorities how to police the 
country. 

It would be uncharitable, of course, to 
suggest that anybody is today beating 
the drums because the time for ratifica- 
tion of the Iranian-Soviet understanding 
on joint oil development in the north 
is coming closer. 

The picture of the United States and 
Britain rushing from the bleachers to 
the rescue of little Red Riding Hood, 
pursued by the Soviet wolf, has con- 
siderable appeal in some quarters. But 
far from being little Red Riding Hoods, 


the rulers of Iran can bare some sharp | 
fangs of their own. And far from being 7 
sideline first-aid men, we in the Anglo- 
American group have given ourselves 
stellar roles in the scenario currently | 


unfolding. 


Yes, the Soviet Union has intervened — 
in Iran with outright military forma- | 
tions. But it so happens that this inter-_ 
vention took place alongside the similar | 
intervention of Britain and later the @ 
United States, in accordance with Allied § 
This intervention | 
took place, with no apologies and no 7 
questions asked, against the dominant = 


wartime _ strategy. 


elements in the country who had been 
allied with Hitler Germany or were, at 
the very least, hostile or indifferent to 
Allied victory. The curious aspect of 
the present situation is that the Soviet 
troops are completely out of the coun- 
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try. Yet we in the west oppose the only 
local element which supported us dur- 
ing the war, and support many of those 
elements who hoped for a Hitler vic- 
tory or at best did nothing to help us. 
These latter can now be found in the 
so-called Democrat Party of Premier 
Ghavam (deliberately named after the 
genuinely progressive Democrats of 
Azerbaidzhan, now suppressed), and 
among the journalistic hacks who 
fought Tudeh when Tudeh worked for 
an Allied victory, as they now applaud 
the repressive actions of the current 
regime. 

Since it is undeniable that the Soviet 
Union is out of the country, and since 
it is difficult to prove any direct inter- 
vention from Moscow, some people are 
now working on the theme that Soviet 
intervention is proceeding through the 
manipulation of “Moscow-inspired local 
movements.” The crisp American dol- 
lars King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia is 
getting, the equally crisp English pounds 
King Abdullah of Transjordan is get- 
ting, etc., are no doubt in reality “Mos- 
cow gold” also! 

The inspiration for the local move- 
ments in Iran which British and Amer- 
ican policy-makers do not like is power- 
ful indeed. It does not come from 
Moscow, however. It can be found in the 
mud hovels of the peasants. It can be 
found in the streets resounding to the 
appeals of ‘beggared women, naked 
children, men struck down by disease. 
It rises up from a people’s hunger. Its 
roots go deep into centuries-old want, 
semi-feudal serfdom, contemporary ab- 


















































solutism, illiteracy and a _ universal 
yearning for the most elementary re- 
quirements of life still denied the over- 
whelming majority of the population. 

No foreign intervention could have 
inspired a movement such as brought 
hundreds of thousands of people into the 
ranks of the Democrats of Azerbaid- 
zhan. No foreign intervention could 
have created a Tudeh party and associ- 
ated labor organizations which enjoyed 
such overwhelming majority support 
until its forcible suppression towards the 
end of 1946, 

Any American or British politician 
who would pooh-pooh the nature of this 
“inspiration” has already been answered 
by an official Anglo-American mission 
which investigated conditions in the 
Middle East during the war. In a re- 
port published over the signature of 
H. B. Allen, Director of Education, 
Near .East Foundation (1946), the 
Middle East Supply Center declared: 

“Throughout much of the Middle 
East these citizens (the rural peasant 
masses) who constitute the bulk of the 
population, and who produce most of 
the basic wealth, have few schools, al- 
most no medical facilities, till soil that 
is not their own, have little purchasing 
power, and exist under standards of liv- 
ing that are tragically low . . . An ob- 
server is brought to the inevitable con- 
clusion that there must be a close re- 
lationship between the impoverished 
condition and low level of living and the 
chronic disorder, lack of stability, and 
unsound economy.” 

Declaring this to be the case especially 






































On the streets of 
Teheran. A_ scribe 
pens a letter while 
his illiterate client 
waits. In thousands 
of villages all the 
people are illiterate. 
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in Iran, the report continued as follows: 

“Consider for a moment the situation 
in Iran. The inhabitants of that country 
are estimated at approximately fifteen 
millions. At least 85 per cent of these 


_ people are rural. Moreover, this element 


of the population produces, according to 
reliable authorities, about 90 per cent of 
the national income. And yet these 
millions who mean so much to the na- 
tion’s economy, 

“1) live in poverty, 

“2) for the most part are entirely 
without educational facilities, 

“3) have practically no medical at- 
tention, 

“4) are left more or less to themselves 
in matters of agricultural practice, 

“S) and exist throughout most of the 
country under a type of feudalism that 
may be characterized as medieval.” 

Even these findings of an official 
mission sponsored by the American and 
British governments do not complete 
the picture. None of the amenities 
usually associated with modern life exist 
for the mass of the Iranian people. 

Iranian society can not even be 
likened to a pyramid, so sharp is the 
distinction between those at the bottom 
and those at the top. If we begin at the 
top we find a tiny clique of landlords 
and wealthy merchants who make up 
no more than one per cent of the popu- 
lation. Thirty-six years ago an outstand- 
ing American, Morgan Shuster, who 
spent eleven months in Iran in an at- 
tempt to create some sort of stability in 
the country’s finances, ran up against 
this ruling clique and excoriated them 
in terms which remain valid today. This 
clique, today as in Morgan’s day, is 
interested only in two things: govern- 
ment power and the protection of its 
ancient privileges. The names and 
faces representing it in the seats of of- 
fice change with dazzling speed, but 
its rule continues. It considers its own 
wealth and its own opportunities for 
limitless plunder the only basis for na- 
tional policy. 

The middle class accounts for a bare 
10 per cent of the people. Its standard 
of living is inferior to that of poorly 
paid workers in America. When one 
gets below the one per cent which makes 
up the top ruling bracket, and the 10 
per cent of the ragged middle class, the 
whole rotting, demoralizing, stupefying 
degradation of the people itself is ex- 
posed to view. 

Statistics on any aspect of life in Iran 
are laughable. The government doesn’t 
(Continued on page 24) 
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HE cultural work of the All-Union 

Central Council of Trade Unions 
is headed up by a woman, Elena 
Gavrilovna Shulga. 

When I was in the Soviet Union I 
had an opportunity not only to see the 
actual cultural work of the unions in 
the many factories and institutions I 
visited, but to get an over-all picture of 
their program from Shulga. When I 
talked with her in her office in the 
Palace of Labor, headquarters ot 
AUCCTY, in November, 1945, she had 
only recently returned from a trip 
through the devastated regions. A 
warm, vital woman, friendly and jolly, 
she was still deeply wrought up by the 
horrors she had seen. She had been 
working in the Donets Basin when the 
war came, and had been evacuated from 
Stalino when the Germans were only a 
few miles away. She had gone back 
there just a few hours after liberation. 
Bodies were still hanging from balconies 
and lampposts. Dead mothers lay un- 
buried in the streets with babies impaled 
on their breasts. Many mothers who 
survived had seen their children killed 
by the Germans because they bothered 
them with their cries, their daughters 
raped or carried away into slavery be- 
fore their eyes. In those days, Shulga’s 
job was to help restore the factory trade 
union organizations. It was a question 
of finding a worker to put in charge of 
the ruins. Now that a great deal of 
preliminary reconstruction had _ been 
done, it was Shulga’s responsibility to 
try to restore cultural activities to peace- 
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reading room in the Palace of Culture of the Stalin Automobile Plant, in Moscow 


Cultural Work of Soviet Trade Unions 


by 
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time levels. About twenty-five per cent 
of the entire trade union budget goes for 
cultural work. 


Club Work 


Before the war there had been 6,000 
trade union clubs and palaces of culture 
throughout the country. At the time of 
my visit, there were only 3,000, although 
many new ones had been built during 
the war in the east and central sections 
of the country—a measure of the terrific 
destruction of all cultural institutions 
in the occupied regions. Many clubs 
had been taken over for additional pro- 
duction space during the war, others 
had been transformed into hospitals or 
children’s institutions. 

Factories which had been unable to 
build regular club houses, were required 
to set some space aside for cultural 
work. Before the war there had been 
100,000 of these, but destruction and 
necessary curtailment of cultural ac- 
tivities during the war had cut them 
down to about a third. Gradually they 
were being “reconverted” back to cul- 
tural use. 

The clubs and Red Corners are the 
center of trade union cultural work. 
They arrange lectures and organize 
circles of all kinds—choral, drama, bal- 
let, music, art, sewing and embroidery, 
photography, radio—whatever the work- 
ers are interested in. They give con- 
certs and plays with their own amateur 
talent. In addition professionals from 
local theaters come to the factory to per- 
form. Then they have vecheras, evening 





parties, some just for fun, with danc- 
ing and games, others to discuss specific 
production problems and exchange ex- 
periences. Most of the clubs have tech- 
nical cabinets where exhibits are held, 
and lectures given to increase the work- 
ers’ skill. Stakhanovite workers often 
deliver the lectures and give consulta- 
tions on their methods of work. 

The immense sport activities of the 
trade unions come under another central 
department. But many of the large clubs 
have their own sport section, with gym- 
nasium, stadium and other facilities. 

The clubs are run by a paid director 
who sometimes has a paid assistant. 
Often there are paid professional people 
in charge of the circles, although many 
such people donate their services. A 
large part of the work is done by volun- 
teers. 

There is no membership fee for these 
clubs, and all workers, whether trade 
union members or not, and members of 
their families, share their facilities. The 
only charge is sometimes for movies and 
special performances. The trade unions 
make block purchases of tickets to pro- 
fessional theatrical and musical _per- 
formances, giving them away in cases 
where it is necessary. 


Amateur Performances 


The amateur groups provide recrea- 
tion for the performers and entertain- 
ment for the other workers, and further 
training to those who want to develop 
their musical or dramatic talents. 

In 1945, a general competitive review 
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of the work of these amateur circles 
over all the country took place, reviving 
a pre-war annual affair. Over 10,000 
choruses, with 200,000 singers and 9,000 
soloists took part. The competition be- 
gins in each locality with a local festival. 
In each town all the local enterprises 
select their best performers to participate 
in a general city or county concert, out 
of which the best are chosen to go to the 
regional center, where the same process 
takes place, then from the region the 
best are chosen to go to the Republic 
capital, and finally the survivors of all 
these tests compete in Moscow, at the 
All-Union festival. Choral groups com- 
prise about a third of all who participate. 

“These festivals,’ Shulga told me, 
“are attended by ‘talent scouts’ who 
often find new gifted people for our 
theaters and operas. Many are sent to 
dramatic and ballet schools and con- 
servatories. One of this year’s stars was 
Laguta, a  aineteen-year-old  salesgirl 
from the Ukraine. She didn’t know a 
note before she joined the trade union 
chorus. Now she is in the Conservatory 
at Kiev. A woman chauffeur from 
Kolomna, a dramatic soprano, will also 
go to the Conservatory, a fitter from one 
of our machine-building factories and a 
fisherwoman from the Karelo-Finnish 
Republic, who walked 125 miles to get 
the train to Moscow. Kudonova, a gifted 
eighteen-year-old girl who lackéd suf- 
ficient preparatory education to be ad- 
mitted to the Conservatory, is receiving 
special tutoring in order to meet the re- 
quirements.” 

Shulga’s committee had sent out 60,- 
000 books of music and songs to the 
various clubs, has organized special 
schools for the training of leaders for 
the work, and keeps constant check on 
the progress of the different groups. 


Motion Pictures and Radio 


Every factory has some facilities for 
showing motion pictures. If large 
enough auditoriums and fixtures are 
lacking there are movable projectors 
which can be set up in smaller halls. 
The AUCCTU bargains with the gov- 
ermment for funds for this work and 
for the necessary apparatus, supplies and 
new films, for which there is a tre- 
mendous demand. Before the war there 
had been 11,700 cinema houses or 
“bases,” now there were only 3,500 since 
so many were destroyed or carried away 
by the Germans; but they were reestab- 
lishing them as quickly as possible. 

AUCCTU has its own broadcasting 


station which serves enterprises far from 
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the center. Many large enterprises or- 
ganize their own radio programs. 

The clubs pay for the films they re- 
ceive either out of their regular trade 
union funds or through paid admissions. 


Libraries 


“We had many trade union libraries 
before the war,” Shulga told me. “Over 





Children's ballet class in the workers’ 


club of the Magnitogorsk Iron and 
Steel Works in the Urals 


8,000 of these libraries had more than a 
thousand books each—we don’t even 
count the thousands of smaller collec- 
tions. Altogether in our big trade 
union libraries we had 50,000,000 books. 
Now we have only 30,000,000. Over 
20,000,000 books were burned or stolen 
by the Nazis. The choicest books were 
shipped to Germany. The remainder 
were used for fuel or to fill up holes in 
the roads.” 

Shulga’s department supervises the 
trade union libraries, trains librarians, 
supplies technical material and direc- 
tions, prepares catalogues. It organizes 
social competition between libraries. 

“Paid librarians are in charge of each 
library. Each enterprise also has a 
special readers’ council, a voluntary 
group which selects new books, ar- 
ranges literary evenings, draws up 
recommended lists. We consider the 
best library to be that which distributes 
the most books to the greatest number 
of workers. Our prize library is at 
Magnitogorsk—it has 136,000 books.” 


General Education Division 


The purpose of the general education 
division is to raise the level of educa- 


tional work in the unions. One of its 
special tasks is supervision and help for 
those schools created during the war for 
young people who entered industry and 
would otherwise have had to give up 


. their schooling. These are of two types, 


the FZY and the FZO. At the first, fac- 
tory apprentices continued their regular 
schooling while learning a trade. Most 
of these were given up when the Labor 
Reserve Schools were inaugurated. The 
FZO schools were created during the 
war. They were mostly evening schools 
for the young people who want to con- 
tinue their high school education while 
working during the day. 

The educational program in these 
schools is under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Education. The trade unions 
provide quarters, equipment and fuel. 
The young people attending these 
schools were not permitted any overtime 
work. The schools work in two shifts 
of four hours each, so that every student 
attends every other evening four nights 
a week, and has the evenings in between 
for study. In the spring students are 
given a month off, with pay, to prepare 
for exams. : 

So little illiteracy remains in the 
Soviet Union that the trade unions no 
longer need to do any extensive work 
in this field. There is no illiteracy 
whatever among the children and young 
people. There are still some workers 
over fifty who are wholly or partially 
illiterate, for whom special courses are 
arranged by the union, and classes have 
to be organized to raise the cultural 
level of some workers from Eastern dis- 


tricts where universal schooling de- 
veloped later than in the rest of the 
country. 


Language study is popular in the 
trade unions and among the languages 
English has become the favorite. Rus- 
sian and general courses are also popu- 
lar. Many workers who show writing 
ability, get training on their local shop 
newspapers, or as worker correspondents 
for large newspapers. 

An important part of Shulga’s work 
was in training people for professional 
union work. Courses are given in all 
parts of the country. There are also 
a number of higher schools for trade 
union workers, and “refresher” courses. 

“This has become especially im- 
portant now,” Shulga said. “So many 
of our trained and experienced trade 
union workers were at the front, so 
many of them perished—so much of the 
work now has to be done by new and 
inexperienced people who need training.” 

(Continued on page 24) 
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“He Who Comes as a Friend” 


In the second article on their Medical Mission to Moscow the authors de- 
scribe the cooperation extended them by the many institutions they visited 


by Stuart and Emily Mudd 


‘Si the evening of September 5 we 
took the night express, The Red 
Arrow, to Leningrad. The shell-torn 
steelwork, destroyed bridges, roadbed and 
buildings along the way recalled the 
war, but new buildings and new facili- 
ties going up were equally expressive of 
the reconstruction. Twenty miles per 
hour was average speed because of the 
uncertainties of the roadbed whase tracks 
had been laid at a different width by the 
Germans. Upon arrival we visited the 
Institute of Experimental Medicine. Pro- 
fessor Fedorov gave us the following 
figures concerning the staff: Of the 382 
members, 241 are women; of 29 heads 
of laboratories, 7 are women; of 53 senior 
research workers, 23 are women; of 24 
junior staff members, 16 are women; of 
102 technicians who have special educa- 
tion, 86 are women; of the administra- 
tive staff of 84, 64 are women. Before 
the Revolution, it was explained, in con- 
trast to the present, it was very difficult 
for women to get education. 


Leningrad—Women 
Help Rebuild It 


As we walked through the streets and 
museums of Leningrad there was hardly 
a block without its boarded-over sections 
where a building had been bombed, or 
scaffolding where rebuilding was under 
way. And everywhere women were in ev- 
idence doing not only the things we are 
used to seeing women do in the U.S.A., 
nursing babies, walking with their chil- 
dren, carrying market bags with the long 
loaf of bread, cheese and rounded sausage 
meat, but also things that we are used to 
thinking of as men’s work. Outside our 
fine hotel where we were lodged in a 
suite with private dining room and artis- 
tic, luxurious furnishings reminiscent of 
1900, we watched a peasant woman cut- 
ting twelve-inch grass with a scythe in the 
little park under the shadow of the beau- 
tiful cathedral of St. Isaac’s. She used 
short quick strokes like a man, stopping 
for a moment only of semi-interest as 
she saw Emily Mudd pointing to her 
camera to ask in the usual international 
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language of a smile and gesture for per- 
mission to take her picture. In the inter- 
section next the park a young, attractive 
policewoman, a rosy-cheeked blonde, di- 
rected trafic with dignity and complete 
assurance. Clad in light blue, well-fitting 
blouse, dark blue serge skirt, tall black 
Russian boots, white-topped stiff tam 
worn toward the back of her head, she 
held a white-tipped wooden baton with 
which she directed traffic by pointing the 
baton over crossed arms. Practically all 
important intersections were staffed by 
such women. 

On a side street off the square a build- 


ing gutted by fire from a German shell 
in 1942 was being rebuilt. The frame 
scaffolding bore a dozen or so women at 
different heights, laying bricks, hammer- 
ing, etc. Below, two strong-backed 
women shoveled cement into buckets 
which they hauled by rope and pulley to 
the women five stories above. Women 
street cleaners with long-handled brooms 
made of strong bristly sticks continuously 
brush the streets and occasionally spray 
with a hose. At the end of the street the 
pointed spire of the Naval Academy 
towered, its bright golden covering again 
shining. The dark camouflage paint had 
only recently been removed—a danger- 
ous task, indeed, because of the height 
and acute angle of the spire. When others 
had failed a famous woman mountain 
climber had volunteered and succeeded! 

Late in the evening, walking home 
from the beautiful ballet where the star 
dancer of the evening and long-time 
favorite was a young woman of great 
beauty, herself a wife and mother, we 
saw a little girl no more than eight wend- 
ing her way home alone and unafraid. 
Over her shoulder was slung a mesh bag 
with the characteristic oval loaf of bread 


Young ship builders learning to make models at the Moscow Palace of Pioneers 
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and from her hand hung a small can of 
milk. Nearby women, some with white 
hair, were working by dim light shovel- 
ing a heavy mixture of stone and wet 
sand on the foundation for a street. At 
no time did we see anyone even glance 
at these girls and women. It is the usual, 
expected routine. Nor did these women 
think of themselves as different. Theirs 
was the building and rebuilding of their 
homeland—with their men if there were 
men left—alone if it had to be. 

The new museum of the Siege of 
Leningrad gives a vivid, dramatic and 
heartrending account of the heroic strug- 
gle of its people. There are six or seven 
large halls of murals and mementos of 
every type. Here there is no particular 
emphasis on the part of women; but they 
are shown everywhere along with their 
men doing their uttermost at the front, 
in the trenches, the factories, the hospitals 
and the homes, even picking holes in the 
ice to get water from the Neva River 
after the city pipes were destroyed. The 
story of Tanya, a little seven-year-old, 
as seen in her own alphabet book, was 
especially moving. She lived in a flat 
with her family—seven in all. During 
the winter of 1941-42 she noted in her 
little book under the proper letter of the 
alphabet the name and date of each be- 
loved member as cold and _ starvation 
took their toll. The old came first. 
Babushka (Grandmama), Uncle Vasya, 
Auntie. Then: “On this day, Jan. 10, 
Baba died.” Then Lonya, Natasha, and 
finally “Feb. 8, Mama died at 7:30 a. m. 
and only Tanya is left.” She died later, 
painfully, as she went blind first. Her 
little notebook was found by friends and 
given to the museum. 


Women—Responsible, 
Creative Workers 


Wherever we went in Russia we were 
impressed by the women workers and 
the amount of responsible and creative 
work that they accomplished. We learned 
that many of them were married and a 
large number had dependent children. 
More and more we marveled at their 
ability to participate so continuously 
and actively with so little apparent con- 
ict or tension. Emily Mudd held indi- 
vidual conferences with over fifty women 
and men about this phenomenon. They 
all referred to the principles of the 1917 
revolution, later reiterated in Article 122 
of the 1936 Constitution. They all felt 
that these objectives are now observed 
literally in the daily lives and practices 
ot the people generally: 

“Women in the USSR are accorded 
equal rights with men in all spheres of 


In a “Home for Those Hurt by the War." Above: It's time to get up, and the 
youngsters dress themselves, ready for a full day's activities. Below: During a party, 
one of the girls does a Russian folk dance, while her companions clap out the time 


economic, state, cultural, social and 
political life. 

“The possibility of exercising these 
rights is ensured to women by granting 
them an equal right with men to work, 
payment for work, rest and leisure, social 
insurance and education, and by state 
protection of the interests of mother and 
child, pre-maternity and maternity leave 
with full pay and the provision of a wide 
network of maternity homes, nurseries 
and kindergartens.” 

Emily Mudd visited as many as pos- 
sible of these institutions in the time 
available in Moscow and Tbilisi. For the 
child from one month to four years, 
yaslis (nurseries) are available in the 


large cities—not in sufficient number to 


accommodate all, but more and more 
are in blueprint for the future. The yaslis 
are under the Department of Health and 
are open daily from eight in the morn- 
ing until eight at night. They may be 
operated by the local industry, by a com- 
munity, or by other agencies. Parents 
may leave their children on the way to 
work and pick them up eight hours 
or so later on their way home. Where 
there is no yasli nearby they may leave 
the child from Monday morning to 
Friday night. No parents need to bring 
their child to a yasii unless they wish to, 
and no woman, even under war regula- 
tions, needs to work unless she so wishes 
if she has a child under six years of age. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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HE editor of Soviet Russia Today 
has asked me to write an article on 
my observations of Russian agriculture 
and has requested that I confine the 
job to 2,000 words or less. 

It just can’t be done. I have lived 
close to the soil most of my life. I love 
it, and it would be impossible to com- 
press the picture of agriculture of all 
European Russia into so limited a space. 
Therefore, what I am unable to say in 
this article, I will save for a later one. 

Just two months before the war broke 
over Europe, Mrs. Jobe and I returned 
from a sixteen months’ journey about the 
world—in which time we visited seven- 
ty-two countries of both hemispheres. 

We spent considerable time in the 
USSR, not going into Asiatic Russia. 

Our purpose was to study the 
political, social and economic problems 
of the nations visited. We had no spon- 
sors, paid our own way, and were left 
entirely free to give an unbiased ap- 
praisal of conditions just as we found 
them everywhere. 

At that time there was—as there is 
today—so much misrepresentation and 
abuse of the Soviet Union that many 
well-meaning persons are confused and 
confounded by the conflicting reports. 

Years before our departure on that 
journey, we heard the same fiction that 
persists to the present day, “The Rus- 
sians tell you where you may go and 
what you may see, and of course they'll 
show you only the favorable side.” 

Before we left home we had mapped 
our course through European Russia, 
taking in all the important cities from 
Odessa to Tbilisi, and from Rostov to 
Leningrad. 

Mrs. Jobe and I went where we 
pleased, day or night, with or without a 
guide or interpreter and there never 
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was the slightest restraint placed upon 
our actions by anyone. 

I am writing this article in the hope 
that some who read these pages may 
become less confused and more tolerant 
of the Russians and their economic pro- 
gram. 

Everything I write will be plain and 
understandable, for I have nothing to 
hide, and the present insane witch-hunt 
for anyone who has a kindly word for 
the Soviet Union has no terrors for me. 


' To understand the USSR, please be 





EDWIN JOBE, just before the war, visited 

the Soviet Union and devoted special at- 

tention to that country’s agriculture. He 
is a citrus grower in California. 





kind enough to make this fundamental 


concession, that the Russian people are 
merely human. They are just as fine 
and lovable and loyal folks as we here 
in America. Their virtues and vices 
are no different from our own. 

Mrs. Jobe and I had been traveling 
for many days through southern Europe, 
through the Mediterranean and Balkan 
countries, in which strip farming or 
very small land holdings prevailed. 
These small blocks of land preclude the 
use of machinery. Most of the farming 
operations were done by hand, or with 
a single horse or oxen. In this primi- 
tive fashion it is utterly impossible for 
any country to produce abundance for 
its people. 

One day we left Bucharest, Romania, 
and in the late afternoon crossed the 
Dniester River at Tiraspol, Russia. The 
transformation was startling. Literally a 
new world opened up before our vision. 
As far as the eye could see, stretching 
away into the distant eastern horizon, 
were vast acreages of wheat and corn 
and barley and sunflowers ripening for 
the harvest. No human being who 
knows and loves the soil could be unim- 
pressed by the implications. 

In old Russia, the tsar, the aristocracy, 
the landlords and the Greek Orthodox 
Church held millions of acres of the fin- 
est lands of the nation. Most of the 
peasants lived in abject poverty with 
little or no land. 

Drastic changes came with the revo- 
lution. The land was. nationalized, 
given to the peasants for their use and 
the state and collective farms were de- 
veloped. It is a happy thought that 
no Russian farmer can ever lose his land 
by foreclosure or deficiency judgment, 
as have millions of farmers here in 
America. (Turn to page 18) 
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More than 200 farm chil- 
dren attend this school in 
Moscow Province, their 
teachers coming from the 
Conservatory in Moscow. 
Reading down, the pictures 
shown on this page are: 


Some of the children of 
the state farm during their 
piano lesson. 


The reading and writing of 
music is taught, even to 
the farm's toddlers. 


Future Soviet violinists play 
for their teacher. 


Outstanding pupil in the 
farm's accordion class. 
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On the state farms the government 
owns all the equipment, machinery, 
livestock and seed. It hires the superin- 
tendents, foremen and workers who 
work for wages, just as in industry, and 
are organized into trade unions. The 
production, of course, goes to the state. 

On the collective farm, which is the 
purest form of producers cooperative 
that I know, the workers own their 
livestock in common, own or rent their 
equipment, select their own manager, 
foremen and other officials. After sell- 
ing an agreed amount of production to 
the government for the use of the land, 
and setting aside part of the proceeds 
for further development of the farm, cul- 
tural facilities, social security purposes 
and the like, they divide the balance 
among the workers according to the 
number of hours or “workdays” cach 
has labored. (In addition to livestock 
and equipment owned in common, each 
family owns livestock of its own and has 
a small plot of land which they work 
individually, disposing of its products 
as they wish.) 

In Russia most of the farmers or 
peasants live in villages, and you see 
few homes scattered over the country- 
side. The citizens of each town culti- 
vate the adjacent land, sometimes to the 
extent of thousands of acres. The 
peasants may join a collective farm or 
work for a state farm, as they desire. Or, 
if they wish, they may operate a small 
individual farm of their own, for which 
the state will allot them land. 

But the peasants told me most of 


them prefer the collective farm idea, and 
there is a decided drift that way. It is 
reported that at the present time there 
are nearly 300,000 collective farms in 
the USSR. Most of the villages are 
served by Machine and Tractor Stations 
with modern machinery, but they have 
their own research laboratories and ex- 
perimental plots, also clubs and public 
libraries. 

Almost invariably, in Russia, I found 
the farmers had the latest bulletins of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
also the records of the Rothamstead 
Experiment Station of England. 

In Russia nearly all women work on 
an equal basis with men in the fields or 
industry—except in such trades as min- 
ing or others equally strenuous. It 
follows, therefore, that in each town 
or city, whether agricultural or indus- 
trial, there must be creches and kinder- 
gartens to take care of the kiddies 
while the mothers work. These insti- 
tutions are models of efficiency and 
neatness. In the commodious, well 
ventilated rooms, the walls are cov- 
ered with bright-colored murals, the 
subjects designed to catch the eye of 
every child. They are under the super- 
vision of trained personnel and a 
physician is always on call. The children 
are taught to work and play and eat 
together and to share their toys. The 
long, low tables and the little chairs oc- 
cupied by the small fry, in many cases 
just learning to feed themselves, have 
remained a vivid picture in my memory. 

The bedrooms with their small cots 


Tea plantation of the Kalinin Collective Farm, in Soviet Georgia 


































each enfolding a little sleeper, the play- 
rooms with all their varied equipment 
that children love, these things all add 
up to a joyous happy childhood. Some 
of the solons of the California legisla- 
ture a few years ago threatened to have 
me investigated because I said the Rus- 
sian children are the happiest in the 
world! 

Agriculture in Russia has made giant 
strides in the last quarter century. Her 
finest scientists are opening up vast 
fields of inquiry into nature’s storehouse 
of unexplored resources. 

The USSR has been woefully short of 
fruits. We found thousands of acres 
of apples and other deciduous varieties 
planted in recent years, growing in the 
Ukraine and other parts of Russia. 
These fine young orchards were wan- 
tonly and ruthlessly destroyed by the 
Germans during the invasion and the 
retreat from Stalingrad. It will re- 
quire many years of patient toil to 
rebuild this country anew. 

It is no wonder the Russians are de- 
manding heavy reparation payments 
from the Nazis. It is quite understand- 
able that the German prisoners of war 
are being required as far as possible to 
restore the damage they have inflicted 
on the Russian countryside. 

At Batumi on the Black Sea were 
some of the finest tea plantations we 
have ever seen. Russians are perhaps 
as great tea drinkers as the British. Be- 
fore the Revolution, most of their tea 
was imported by the Russians. After- 
ward, they sent to China and secured 
the services of an expert tea grower. 
Now they raise their own product and 
have some for export. 

The Russian people are realistic. They 
knew and admitted their backward- 
ness, their inexperience and ignorance 
of modern methods and information on 
problems of industry and agriculture. 
They didn’t hesitate to import experts 
and technicians from the United States, 
England and Germany in any field 
where their people were not qualified. 

They were building a new eco- 
nomic world. They made many cost- 
ly mistakes. Some of these showed up 
clearly in their post-revolution housing. 
Inferior materials and workmanship 
were in evidence in many places. This 
was explained by the fact of the acute 
housing shortage of that period which 
did not permit them to ‘wait for better 
material or the architects and skilled 
know-how. 

A drastic difference could be observed 
in the buildings of the earlier and later 
(Continued on page 26) 








THE MARSHALL PLAN 
(Continued from page 6) 


and give the Americans leading technical and managerial 

positions. 

3. British talk about socialization in Germany must cease 
and a decision about the ultimate ownership here must be 
postponed at least five years. 

It remains to be seen whether hard-pressed Britain will 
accept conditions of this kind that would hasten the economic 
crisis which the British leaders themselves foresee in the Fall. 
We Americans may discover that what Britain needs are not 
only doles, and indirect loans from the United States; surely 
not the revival of a competitive Germany under the auspices 
of the American trusts who are already competing hard with 
Britain throughout the world. ; 


Britain may tell us before long that she really needs stable” 


markets, in her empire and in eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. She needs more stringent measures of economic plan- 
ning at home, and this may not please Wall Street at all. 

Another difficulty lies with the remaining group of nations 
at Paris—such as the Scandinavians. It would be an illusion 
to think that they are putting all their eggs in our basket. 
At Paris, their statesmen defended the importance of respect- 
ing national sovereignty in economic development. These 
countries are not anxious for German competition. They are 
certainly not going to isolate themselves from the trade and 
profits of eastern Europe and Soviet commercial relations. 

Finally, it should be remembered that while we organize 
a “Western bloc” which is beset by contradictory interests, 
the countries of eastern Europe are marching ahead—pulling 
in their belts if necessary. It so happens that the Soviet harvest 
is conceded to be an excellent one, while the food situation 
in the West is poor, and our own food problems are more 
complicated this year than they were in 1946. Soviet produc- 
tion, a fruit of Socialist planning, has moved ahead by 15 
per cent. Czechoslovakia’s plan is bearing results. The general 
prospect is not as gloomy in eastern Europe, despite all diff- 
culties, as most of us are being told in our press. 

Alexander Kendrick observes in the New Republic for 
July 14: . 

Nor do the Russians seem to be shaken by charges that they 
were opposed to European cooperation and the idea of Euro- 
pean community. The facts are to the contrary. For instance 
while Bevin and Bidault were taking about a joint economic 
organization, Poland and Czechoslovakia were doing some- 
thing about it. In perhaps the most important European 
economic action since the end of the war, the two countries 
have agreed to all intents and purposes to fit their two planned 
economies together in the broadest and deepest kind of co- 
operation. 

Kendrick, a reliable observer in Moscow, notes that the 
trade contacts of eastern Europe with the West are steadily 
increasing, and “all this has been done without benefit of 
any steering committee.” He adds: 

- - . the Soviets have not rejected the idea of a European 
community. They have merely rejected the kind of European 
community that Hoover, Churchill and Dulles would like. 
All of which brings us to the key question for America, 

for it is not our purpose in these pages to argue the Soviet 
viewpoint, but to show that our own interest as a people 
cannot be served by any rejoicing that we have by-passed the 
Soviet Union. The fact is that a Western bloc cannot make 
our country popular either in the east or the west of Europe. 
America really gains nothing by piacing the Old World in 
an impossible position. 

Suppose that we do succeed in getting a reluctant Republi- 
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can Congress to appropriate some billions for the Paris con- 
cert, after a prolonged hysteria which must now be worked 
up deliberately and will cnly confuse our people all the more. 
(Joseph and Stewart Alsop cynically suggest in the Washing- 
ton Post of July 9 that the State Department may have to 
use the “technique of terrorizing Congress at the last minute.” 
They envisage Secretary Marshall “figuratively at least as 
placing his five stars back on his shoulders” in order to get 
something from the GOP.) 

Suppose this hysteria happens, as happened last March, and 
a Western bloc does get under way, after some complex com- 
promises with the British and the French. In such a case it 
would not only be illusory to expect a genuine economic 
expansion in western Europe which would aid the forces of 
democracy, but we may find that only the Right will come 
to power in France and Italy, and in western Germany as 
well—and the Right will not only generate the forces of 
fascism all over again, but it is certain to undermine the very 
economic foundations of the Europe we are supposed to want 
rebuilt, for Right wing governments mean economies of 
scarcity, rather than abundance. 

The idea of European reconstruction presumably behind 
the Marshall plan, could well, according to the above analysis, 
turn into something quite opposite. And the fundamental 
reason is that the hopes which our people place in this idea 
are not being carried out in the practical policies of the 
government. It is important that the American people under- 
stand this and insist that those policies be changed. 

Instead of conceiving of the reconstruction of Europe in 
terms of uniting with the Soviet Union for a just settlement 
of the German question, we have attempted to use this idea 
to sneak in a settlement behind the backs of the peoples who 
suffered the most. 

Instead of accepting the principle for which the war was 
fought—that all nations have the right to determine their own 
forms of political and economic life—we have tried to impose 
our own way of doing things which most of Europe does not 
wish to imitate and the rest of Europe cannot afford. 

This was underlined, and the final proof of the oneness 
of his plan with the Truman Doctrine was given by Secretary 
Marshall himself in his July 14 address at Salt Lake City: 


There is no blinking the fact that this country now stands 
at a turning point in its relations to its traditional friends 
among the nations of the old world. Either it must finish the 
task of assisting these countries to adjust themselves to the 
changed needs of the new age, or it must reconcile itself to 
seeing them move in directions which are consistent neither 
with their own traditions nor with those of this country. In 
this latter case, the United States would be faced with a radi- 
cal alteration of its own position in the world. .. . 

Instead of employing these two post-war years to root out 
the basis of fascism—by a comprehensive program of land 
reforms, of coalition governments, of returning to the peoples 
involved the patrimony which fascist industrialists placed at 
Hitler’s command—we have combated such a program as 
though it were “communism.” We have tried to fight com- 
munism, when our problem was to eradicate fascism and 
seek a new basis for living in a world where Communists 
exist whether we like them or not. 

Our people have been badly confused. Their- good name 
has been abused in this enterprise, when the crying need is 
light and understanding of a new world that is coming into 
being everywhere. 

There is time to turn back to a policy which made us 
world leaders, as we ought to be—leaders in the war and 
peace that we were under the late President Roosevelt. 
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Russian History Brought Up to Date 
by JOSHUA KUNITZ 


A History or Russia, by Sir Bernard Pares. 
(Fifth edition revised) Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1947. 565 pp. $5.00. 


HIS history first appeared in 1926. It 

went through four editions. This is 
the fifth—thoroughly revised, enlarged, and 
brought up to 1947. In view of this fact, 
and in view of the great reputation the 
author enjoys among specialists in the field, 
there seems little need at this late date to 
engage in lengthy analyses of his approach, 
selection of data, and manner of presenta- 
tion. One may not always accept the em- 
phasis or interpretation he places on this or 
that historic event or personality, but his 
scholarship and competence are beyond 
challenge. Beyond challenge, too, is his 
easy, fluid, and, invariably entertaining 
style. 

Sir Bernard Pares is no starry-eyed radical. 
He is a conservative. But his knowledge of 
Russia, through books and direct contact 
(his first visit to that country was made as 
far back as 1904), and his sympathetic un- 
derstanding of its people, have tended to 
imbue his conservatism with a liberal tinge. 
Words like revolution, bolshevism, com- 
munism do not throw him into a dither. 
He sees things in historic perspective, and 
evaluates them with a reasonableness that 
seems all the more startling in these days of 
rabid baiting and ignorant fulmination. 

Most significant, from the point of view 
of the general reader, are the conclusions the 
author draws from his long and detailed 
study of Russia’s millennial development. 
These are contained in the Epilogue to this 
volume, and, if heeded, might have a direct 
bearing on contemporary American attitudes 
toward the Soviet Union. The points Pares 
urges his readers to remember are the fol- 
lowing: 


That there was a Russia before 1914, 
whether we knew it or not, built up by 
centuries of effort; 

that Russia had no hand in the settle- 
ment of Versailles, which marked the 
most humiliating defeat and the greatest 
loss of territory in her history; 

that this is not to be the first war in 
history after which a return is auto- 
matically made to the entirely bankrupt 
settlement of the war before; 

that this time Russia is a major win- 
ner; that she does not, for instance, 
acquiesce in an eternal deprival of the 
principal lifework of Peter the Great in 





DR. JOSHUA KUNITZ, writer and lec- 
turer, is the author of a new history 
Russia: the Giant that Came Last (Dodd, 
Mead and Co.) and editor of the anthology, 
Russian Literature Since the Revolution 
(Boni & Gaer) both to be issued soon. 
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opening her sea road to Europe, which 
she lost at a moment of chaos in 1918; 

that so far most of the sharp debates 
in the U.N. concern some territory or 
some title that Russia had before the last 
war and now insists on recovering; 

that as one of the major winners, she 
has the same right to preach her ideas 
as we have to preach ours, though we 
have an equal right to say that we dis- 
agree with them. 


Pares approves of Russia’s efforts to forge 
a “ring of ‘friendly’ neighbors on her 
western frontier” as a substitute for our 
“own earlier idea of a cordon sanitaire.” He 
sympathizes with Russia’s position respect- 
ing the Dardanelles. Reminding his read- 
ers that in 1916 “both England and France 
publicly agreed that the Tsar should ac- 
quire Constantinopole,” he comments on 
the historical irony that “what we were 
willing to grant to the tottering Tsar we 
would not allow to the Bolsheviks.” He 
rejects the double standards, averring that 
if it is reasonable for America to insist on 
international control of the Dardanelles it 
would be no less reasonable for Russia to 
insist on international control of the Panama 
Canal. He deplores the prevailing situation 
whereby “malignity to everything Russian 
becomes a profitable profession,” placing the 
blame squarely on “the newspaper chains 
in the western democracies which can con- 
trol what news and views they will pass on 
to the public.” He suggests, however, that 
less suspicion on the part of Russia and a 
greater readiness to open up the news 
channels might contribute substantially to- 
ward a better understanding. 

Pares has some very pertinent things to 
say about the U.N. He calls it an “im- 
provisation” which has never succeeded in 


squaring principles and practices. The 
sovereign equality of nations it purports to 
embody is a myth, based on the “fantastic 
arithmetic” that “one Romanian is as im- 
portant a pillar of world peace as ten Amer- 
icans.” To insist that “Ethiopia and Eng- 
land, Holland and Russia, Romania and the 
United States alike count for one vote each,” 
says Pares, is “simply ridiculous” and 
“no more than window dressing.” Actually 
no great power, and this is true of the 
United States as of Russia, is ready to accept 
the new arithmetic as a substitute for its 
own sovereignty. Under the circumstances, 
the much maligned right of veto in the 
Security Council, is the “most substantive 
part of the entire organization,” and, as 
Sir Bernard sees it, Russia is well advised to 
cling to it, especially since in the Security 
Council it is “at best likely to be outvoted 
every time, say by seven to four.” He 
charges flatly that in the United Nations, 
Russia, “after an unwilling admission of 
the Ukraine and White Russia . . . still has 
no full recognition of nearly two hundred 
millions of population, which are in them- 
selves a kind of League of Nations.” 
President Truman, Secretary Marshall, 
and those in our legislature who help mold 
foreign policy might well ponder Sir Ber- 
nard Pares’ conclusions, especially his thor- 
ough condemnation of the so-called 
Truman doctrine. The expansion of com- 
munism, according to Pares, cannot be 
stopped by the financial and military bolster- 
ing of such countries as Greece and Turkey. 
“I cannot see,” he writes, “how opinions 
can be halted at a frontier. By bolstering 
weak states we take over the responsibility 
for all their weakness; this responsibility 
cannot be limited, and | think this step can 
only lead to the opposite result to that in- 
tended.” He is certain that this new doc- 
trine could not have been adopted in such 
haste without the “altogether fantastic ex- 
aggeration of the present danger to Amer- 
ican democracy, which has been puffed up 
to monstrous proportions in the press.” 
Our politicians could do much worse 
than heed this scholar’s warning, namely, 
“that there is no surer road back to World 
Revolution than a third world war between 
America and Russia, a war in which all 
the geographical advantage is with Russia.” 


The Real China 
by ILONA RALF SUES 


THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION IN CHINA, 
by Israel Epstein. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1947. 442 pp. $3.50. 


ERE, at last, is history as it should 
be written—the first comprehensive 
and most authoritative book on a century 
of developments in China, from the Taip- 
ing Rebellion of 1850 and the Opium 
Wars, to present-day American interven- 
tion: and China’s civil war. ; 
Journalist by profession, Mr. Epstein has 
compiled an astounding number of facts, 
many well known, many published for the 
first time. Historian and economist by 
vocation, he treats every fact not as a de- 


tached phenomenon miraculously appear- 
ing in space like a flying saucer, but as a 
link in history, originating in economic 
or other conditions and affecting future 
developments. With the same logic, the 
history of any country is part of the his- 
tory of mankind and obeys the same laws. 

This China is no longer “that country” 
somewhere far off, described by others as 
“puzzling” or “different,” with “teeming 
millions starving” or “poetic,” “exotic,” 
but an indivisible part of our world, a 
country with the same kind of economic, 
social and political problems as other coun- 
tries, with a similar variety of international 
ties, with an identical alignment of rich 
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and reactionary against poor and progres- 
sive—at home and on a global scale. 

China’s backwardness, the fact that her 
revolution is still unfinished after 100 
years, that she stands torlay where the 
U. S. stood in 1776, the idencity of inter- 
ests between her ruling class and the 
“civilized” Big Powers, are appraised by 
Epstein with the candor of the true 
scientist concerned only with reality. He 
upsets the colonial apple-cart, divests the 
empire builders of all glory, shatters the 
myths of the “white man’s burden,” his 
love for the “little brown brethren” and 
his sacrificial effort in raising their stand- 
ard of living. Instead, he proves how 
Great Britain, France, Tsarist Russia, Ger- 
many, Japan and later the United States, 
separately or jointly, intervened every time 
the Manchu dynasty or Chiang Kai-shek’s 
feudal Kuomintang were threatened by a 
popular uprising, and helped subdue it. 

The Unfinished Revolution has yet an- 
other value. Epstein knows neither’ prej- 
udice nor bugaboo. Even the best of 
American writers lean over backward to 
prove that they are genuinely anti-Com- 
munist, although they may “give the devil 
his due” occasionally; bemoan the fact that 
the Chinese Communists, who are so won- 
derful otherwise, refuse to change their 
name, and, with a pious squint toward 
the Un-American Committee, they cir- 
cumvent the subversive term by calling 
Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh anything from 
“suerrillas” and “so-called Communists” 
to “rural reformers.” The imperturbable 
Epstein, however, sticks to the truth, calls 
a Communist a Communist, and forth- 
rightly describes the preponderant role the 
Chinese Communist Party has played in 
fighting Japan and in guiding the educa- 
tion and organization of 140 million 
peasants in the Liberated Areas and in 
Manchuria. Without maintaining, like 
most writers, that Soviet Russia is either 
always wrong or always right, Epstein 
treats the Soviet Union like any other 
great power—except that it has more po- 
litical common sense, carries out meticu- 
lously its promises and pledges, doesn’t 
bully weaker states, and stands by the 
little man against imperialist exploitation, 
all of which accounts for the power of 
attraction the USSR exercises. among mil- 
lions of oppressed, hungry, or frustrated 
people all over the world. 

And, last but not least, this is the only 
book which gives a clear account of Soviet 
Russia’s relationship with China, particu- 
larly her interests in Manchuria. Epstein 
draws a masterly parallet between the pol- 
icies of the U. S. and the USSR and warns 
the United States of the disastrous con- 
sequences American intervention is bound 
to have in the near future. 

“A Billion People Move,” is the warn- 
ing title of Part I. “What's Going On 
in Asia?” asks Epstein, and plunges the 
reader, head-first, into postwar Asia where 





ILONA RALF SUES spent two years in 
China working on the Government Cen- 
tral Publicity Board and traveling exten- 
sively, Her book, Shark’s Fins and Millet, 
was based on her observations there. She 
is a consultant on the Committee for a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy. 
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the British, Dutch, French “liberate” their 
former colonies from the native popula- 
tions with the help of the undisarmed 
Japanese; where MacArthur in the Philip- 
pines becomes the protector of Filipino 
Quislings and landlords, magnates and 
politicians, and American troops take part 
in armed expeditions against the Huk- 
balahap; where U. S. Navy and Air Trans- 
port rushes Chiang Kai-shek’s troops to 
the Liberated Areas to take over territory 
reconquered from the Japanese by the 
Chinese Communists, while U. S. Marines, 
Japanese soldiers and their recent puppets 
jointly guard railways, bridgeheads and 
mines for Chiang. 

“This book,” says Epstein, “is about 
China, but the problems it deals with are 
common to all Asia. The Asiatic peoples 
want national freedom and progress from 
their own backwardness, which they 
acknowledge. Much bitter experience tells 
them that without freedom there will be 
no progress.... Now that the Japanese 
have gone, China does not want to be the 
exclusive property of the foreign-supported 
Kuomintang. ... The national war has 
shifted the balance of power within the 
country and opened the road to progress 
more widely than . . . ever before. India 
is not interested in being Britain’s India. 
The Indonesians have as little use for a 
Dutch Indonesia. ... They want an In- 
donesians’ Indonesia.” 

In his book, Epstein developed a tech- 
nique of raising most controversial ques- 
tions and answering them with incontro- 
vertible common sense which is unpalatable 
to respectable traditionalists and welcome 
only to the disreputable majority of for- 
ward-looking people. For instance, “When 
is a subject nation ‘fit’ for independence? 
When its foreign masters conclude that 
it is sufficiently educated? When is an 


oppressed people fit for democracy? When 
its feudal rulers think it can be ‘trusted’ 
with it? Speaking in moral terms . . . no 
people is ever unfitted to rule itself. But 
history is not ethics. . . . History says that 
peoples win independence and democracy 
only when they muster the strength to 
secure them. America... first stepped 
into the firm soil of nationhood not when 
Patrick Henry cried, ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death’... but when the farmer 
Minutemen of Lexington and Concord 
proved that they were willing to fight to 
get liberty.” 

The author possesses an uncommon 
knowledge of China’s economic, social, and 
political conditions and international rela- 
tions. Israel Epstein came to Tientsin, China, 
in 1917, at the tender age of two. “e 
remained 28 years in China, grow’ up 
among the local kids, thanks to *. lack 
of racial prejudice of his- parerus, and 
though he was educated in a British 
school, he came through without contract- 
ing the white man’s superiority complex. 
He knows Chinese and Russian as well 
as English. Eppie, as he is called affec- 
tionately by his friends in any language, 
started his journalistic career at 16, and 
was later correspondent for United Press, 
New York Times, Time and Life maga- 
zines, etc. He is today Far Eastern editor 
of Allied Labor News and chairman of 
the Information Committee of the Com- 
mittee for a Democratic Far Eastern Pol- 
icy, in New York. In China and in large 
circles abroad he is known for his knowl- 
edge, sound judgment, reliability, integ- 
rity, loyalty to the people, and good 
fellowship. The best in China call him 
their friend. Madame Sun Yat-sen, Chou 
En-lai, Tung Pi-wu are among them; and 
so were General Stilwell and Brigadier 
General Evans Carlson. 


Civilization and Mysticism 
by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


A Stupy or History, by Arnold ]. Toyn- 
bee; Abridgment by D. C. Somervell. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1947. 
617 pp. $5.00. 


HIS book is the current sensation of the 

book trade. A difficult, erudite work 
barely readable without a_ considerable 
familiarity with place names, personalities 
and events from paleolithic ages onward, it 
has nevertheless been a best seller for 
months. A major book club is offering it 
as an alternate selection and as a premium. 
Life magazine has given it a spectacular 
spread. And in some intellectual circles it is 
being acclaimed as the equivalent, in the 
field of history, of the Einsteinian theory 
in physics, 

What is behind this astonishing recep- 
tion? Partly it is the cumulative effect of a 
reputation that has been growing for some 
twenty years. Toynbee’s six volumes, pub- 
lished successively over this period, have 
attracted an intensifying curiosity which 
the present one-volume abridgment offers 
to satisfy. Partly it is the boldness of the 
author who proposes what few historians 





have ventured to claim, the formulation of 
scientific general laws of historical develop- 
ment. Furthermore these “laws” are almost 
as sensational as those of Oswald Spengler 
but are presented without the bombast and 
arbitrary surmises that discredited Spengler. 

As Toynbee sees it, civilizations, as com- 
pared with the static primitive societies, are 
characterized by their dynamism. And this 
dynamism comes from meeting some great 
challenge. The first of these known chal- 
lenges came at the end of the ice ages when 
men had to adapt theimselves to the dessica- 
tion of the formerly fertile, now desert 
areas below the glacier line. Toynbee sees 
the developments that followed this deci- 
sive environmental change as responses to 
further environmental challenges, other ex- 
ternal challenges through war, and internal 
challenges through population pressure and 
class conflict. 

One can quarrel with Mr. Toynbee’s ap- 
proaches here, yet acknowlelge that his 
speculations are rendered with literary skill 
and are interesting, provocative and often 
illuminating. The major quarrel is with 
a third and probably the decisive factor in 
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winning favor for it, particularly in quar- 
ters such as Mr. Luce’s Life. 

In isolating what Mr. Toynbee regards 
as the highest values of civilization, and 
in analyzing the forces that stimulated the 
challenge-responses that created civilization, 
he gives first place to the mystical. Despite 
the fact that his own thesis emphasizes 
environmental and other material chal- 
lenges which evoked material adaptations, 
Mr. Toynbee looks down on “techniques,” 
even upon the “sciences” that are the high- 
est stages of these responses. He separates 
them, as if it were possible to separate parts 
{rom an integrated whole, from the rest 
of culture; and then he adds an unearned 
prestige to mysticism by associating it, in 
common spiritual values, with the Arts— 
indeed quite as if mystic and cultural were 
interchangeable terms. 

It is not surprising that with such an 
attitude Mr. Toynbee’s view of socialism, 
the socialist concept of the people, and 
Soviet civilization is unfriendly and super- 
cilious. 

Nevertheless Mr. Toynbee grudgingly 
acknowledges the opinion held by others 


that it is in Russia that the new challeges 
to civilization are being met. 

According to Toynbee the masses are vir- 
tually uncivilizable. They are pictured as 
being, today, still at the cultural level of 
the primitive. The impulses that created 
and maintained civilization come from 
creative individuals, and civilization exists 
despite the masses, rather than with their 
participation. 

Considering these views, and considering 
the general practice of anti-Soviet scholar- 
ship, it is also not surprising that, in deal- 
ing with socialism and the Soviet Union, 
Toynbee at times violates ordinary scholarly 
scruples. 

Thus though elsewhere he mocks racist 
theories, he nevertheless makes use of such 
associative, anti-Semitic effects as “the Jew 
Marx.” In dealing with Russia and the 
Slavs, whom he segregates from Western 
civilization in a separate civilization of his 
own invention, there is a disproportionate 
lingering on the humiliating epochs and 
aspects of their history. And he can resort 
to something so below the belt as the 
deliberate misquotation, in which he sub- 


stitutes “Christianity” as the more provoca- 

tive word, for “Religion,” in the old slogan 

of revolutionary days, “Religion is the 
opium of the people.” 

Consequently it is important to under- 
stand that in the brass-band reception being 
given to this work, the loudest drum rolls 
are for what is weakest in it, its mysticism, 
and for what is most dangerous in it to 
the unity, and further advance of civiliza- 
tion, its deprecation of socialism and the 
Soviet Union. 

. 

Russia, A SHort Hisrory, dy Helen Gray 
Pratt and Harriet Moore. Issued under 
the auspices of The Institute of Pacific 
Relations. The John Day Co., New York, 
1947. 282 pp., $4.00. 


ELEN GRAY PRATT’S book, Russia 
from Tsarist Empire to Socialism, first 
published in 1937, was distinguished for 
its simplicity and its effective use of 
relevant quotations from Russian literature. 
By adding two and a half succinct and well- 
written chapters that bring the book up to 
date, Harriet Moore has helped to make it 
the best available brief history of Russia. 


SLAVE LABOR HOAX EXPOSED 


We are sure our readers will be inter- 
ested in the following statement issued by 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship and written by Henry Pratt 
Fairchild, Vice-Chairman of the Council: 


dregs has recently appeared, under 

the imprint of an agency that calls 
itself Plain Talk, Inc., what purports to 
be a detailed map of the “Forced Labor 
Camps in Soviet Russia.” It is cleverly 
designed to create the impression of im- 
portance and authenticity, but on close 
examination of its own internal evidence 
it is easily recognizable as completely 
unreliable, if not an absolute phony. Let 
us examine some of the details of this 
internal evidence. 

In the first place, these camps are 
spoken of comprehensively as “penal 
colonies,’ thus disposing definitely of 
the impression, so assiduously fostered in 
certain quarters, that the Soviet Union 
habitually recruits its working force by 
“slave labor” or “forced labor” in the 
customary and legitimate meaning of 
these terms. In other words, the alleged 
14,000,000 inmates of these camps are all 
criminals, not innocent citizens swept 
from their homes by force and con- 
demned to involuntary servitude. As 
for the use of labor camps (or correc- 
tional labor) in dealing with convicts, 
any modern penologist will tell you 
that, given a certain level of administra- 
tion, a camp is socially preferable to a 
prison, and work is better than idleness. 

Next, as to the reliability of the docu- 
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ment itself. Although it is called a 
“Docu-Map” there is absolutely no docu- 
mentation. There is not a single refer- 
ence by which any of its statements or 
figures can be checked. An appearance 
of veracity is achieved by a border of 
photostated “passports” given to the in- 
mates on their release from these camps. 
Judging by the “typical” passport which 
is translated in this document there is 
nothing startling or dreadful about these 
slips—they are simple identification 
cards, using a number instead of a name, 
as is characteristic of the prisons in the 
United States. 

The main sources of information upon 
which this map is alleged to be based 
are “nearly 14,000 affidavits, plus other 
documentary evidence and crude maps 
made by ex-inmates of Soviet prisons 
and concentration camps.” To the most 
unreflective reader, the question must 
immeditely present itself, “Who col- 
lected the affidavits? And when? And 
wheré?” Behind the Iron Curtain? If 
there is the slightest scintilla of truth in 
the current assertions about the difh- 
culty of free travel and fraternization 
with citizens in the Soviet Union, how 
in the name of common sense could 14,- 
000 persons be interviewed and their 
depositions taken down, especially as 
they are what this document calls “am- 
nestied men and women” who would 
naturally be under more than ordinary 
surveillance? 

And where are the original affidavits 





now? Are they available for examina- 
tion by an authorized and qualified in- 
vestigator? . 

The photographs of the three emaci- 
ated children were admittedly “taken 
in Teheran early in 1942.” Teheran is 
not even in the Soviet Union. What 
are those children doing there, and how 
did they get there? How do we know 
who these children are, and under what 
circumstances they got into this shock- 
ing condition? One has only to recall 
the well-known fact that there is not 
a great country in the world that shows 
greater solicitude for its children than 
the Soviet Union to be convinced that 
these waifs could not be “typical” of 
any groups of children in Russia, in 
camps or out of them. 

In the complete absence of any basis 
of verification, such a document as this 
must be judged on the established 
veracity and competence of the indi- 
viduals who are responsible for it. Al- 
though there is not a single personal 
name attached to this sheet, the indi- 
viduals behind the persuasive facade of 
Plain Talk include two professional 
anti-Sovieteers: Isaac Don Levine and 
Eugene Lyons. 

In the field of documentation this par- 
ticular effusion would not be worth the 
paper it is printed on. It is to be 
feared that in the cockpit of irresponsible 
propaganda for which it is obviously in- 
tended, it will have an extensive and 
baneful effect. 
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On Ripley’s “*Prices’’ 


Question: In Ripley’s syndicated “Believe 
It Or Not” cartoon series, there recently 
appeared a list of apparel and foodstuffs 
with prices in dollars, purporting to repre- 
sent what the Soviet worker has to pay 
for necessities out of weekly wages. We 
have been asked by several readers to com- 
ment on this cartoon. 


Answer: Before giving examples to in- 
dicate how ridiculously exaggerated the 
Ripley figures are, it is important to point 
out that any attempt to estimate the pur- 
chasing power of Soviet wages by convert- 
ing rubles into dollars, is utterly misleading. 
Ripley has used the “diplomatic” exchange 
rate of 12 rubles to a dollar, but the 
statement heading the cartoon that the 
average Soviet worker receives 200 rubles 
a week which amounts to “a purchasing 
value of $16.50” is incorrect and meaning- 
less. 

Rents in the USSR, for example, are 
uniformly low, varying according to sal- 
ary, and ranging from five to ten per cent 
of the monthly income. All medical serv- 
ices, dental care and hospitalization are 
completely free. The comprehensive social 
insurance system covers the worker and 
his family in practically every contingency 
trom cradle to grave, and provides ample 
accident and retirement pensions. All ex- 
penses connected with giving birth are 
taken care of, including continuous medi- 
cal supervision for mother and child, ma- 
ternity vacation with pay, hospitalization, 
layettes, extra food. In addition special sums 
are allotted for the support of each child 
beginning with the third. All these free 
services and goods leave the Soviet worker 
with a larger part of his budget for food 
ind other necessities. 

A system of wartime rationing was in- 
sututed in both food and clothing. Last 
vear’s bad harvest prevented the elimination 
of the bread ration but it is expected to be 
1emoved before many months, 

Food and goods purchased on_ ration 
cards have been kept at prices well within 
every worker’s means. The question of the 
amount of food and goods actually avail- 
able has been more serious than that of 
having sufficient money to buy them, be- 
cause during the war all production was 
for the front. There are still great shortages 
as a result of wartime deprivations not 
yet made up and the tremendous devasta- 
tion in the former enemy-occupied regions. 
Every effort is being made to increase the 
food supplies and the production of con- 
sumers’ goods as swiftly as possible. 

_In addition to the rationed goods, the 
limited surpluses available were placed on 
sale in government-controlled “commercial 
stores,” where the prices, though much 
higher than in the ration stores, are regu- 
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lated. This was done to avoid inflationary 
pressure through an over-supply of cash 
or black market speculation. There also 
exists the open market where the collec- 
tive farmers sell the products they raise on 
their individual plots, apart {rom their 
joint collective farm production. Prices here 
approach those in the commercial stores. 
It is true that commercial store prices have 
been extremely high. This is only a tem- 
porary situation to be corrected as soon as 
supply begins to approach demand. AIL 
ready there have been several sharp re- 
ductions in commercial store prices since 
the end of the war. Ration prices have 
been somewhat increased, and wages have 
gone up to help take care of this increase. 
Prices in the new Cooperative stores are con- 
siderably lower than in commercial stores. 

All this is part of the process of “levelling 
off” in preparation for the end of ration- 
ing and the greater equalization of prices. 

Now to sample a few of the Ripley 
“prices.” Our figures are secured from an 
American who returned to the United 
States last November after fifteen years in 
the Soviet Union. We believe no appre- 
ciable change in prices has taken place 
since that time. 

Ripley, for example, says bread is $5.67 
a loaf. Actually, according to our inform- 
ant, the ration price is about 12 cents a 
pound for dark bread, about 19 cents a 
pound for white, on the ration ticket, 
(which permits everyone a _ generous 
amount), and between three and four times 
that much in the open market or commer- 
cial store. 

Ripley says butter is $41.25 per pound. 
Actually, it would be around $1.90 on the 
ration, two or three times that on the open 
market or commercial store. He says sugar 
is $41.25 a pound. Actually, it is 50 to 60 
cents a pound on the ration, several times 
that much unrationed. The price Ripley 
gives of $133 for a man’s suit, might be 
true for a commercial store. However, the 
ration card price would be from $20 to $40. 
The price he gives for good shoes, which 
are indeed still difficult to get, is at least 
four times too much. And so on. 

We have used Ripley’s conversion rate 
from rubles to dollars to indicate how far 
off his figures are. May we warn again, 
however, of thinking of these dollar values 
in American terms, for they do not ac- 
tually give a true picture of prices. 


On Repatriating the Japanese 


Question: What is happening to the 
Japanese armed forces in Manchuria, Sakha- 
lin, and wherever else the Red Armies de- 
feated the Japanesé? L. D. K., Washington, 
D. C. 


Answer: The Soviet Government re- 


— 


cently announced that the USSR has com- 
pleted arrangements for the repatriation 
of Japanese soldiers and officers captured 
by the Soviet Army, at the rate of no less 
than 50,000 prisoners per month. It is 
generally expected that the repatriation of 
the Japanese forces will proceed faster and 
that the average figure will be higher. 

The question of the repatriatiur of Jap- 
anese war prisoners and Japan < civilians 
is regulated by an agreement between the 
USSR and the Sta of American Occupa- 
tional forces in Japan. The rate of repatri- 
ation is conditioned by the technical and 
transport facilities at hand. Col. Gen. Philip 
I. Golikov, is in charge of carrying out .of 
the repatriation. 

Since the question refers to the Red 
Army, we take this opportunity to point 
out that the Red Army has been officially 
renamed the Soviet Army, and the Red 
Navy, the Soviet Navy. 


On Employment Agencies 


Question: Are there employment agencies 
in the USSR where people can apply for 
jobs? Is there grievance or adjustment ma- 
chinery to settle disputes that may arise in 
the shops or other places of employment? 
A.G., Seattle, Washington. 


Answer: The shortage of labor of all 
kinds, skilled and unskilled, as well as the 
shortage of professional help, has practically 
done away with the functions of city em- 
ployment offices that used to exist in the 
USSR. Also the newspapers are full of ad- 
vertisements looking for people to take jobs. 
Of course, every trade union has a place- 
ment service where people can apply for 
jobs or exchange of jobs when they want 
to go to another locality. Another practice 
is for whole industries or separate factories 
and plants to send requests for workers to 
technical and trade schools. School author- 
ities post these jobs so that graduating stu- 
dents may apply for them. There is great 
competition on the part of employing 
organizations for available man-power. 

In every shop or office, there is a standing 
grievance committee to take up all the 
disputes that may arise between an indi- 
vidual worker, foreman and management, 
or between workers. This grievance com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of the 
workers and management, usually settles 
such disputes. However, if one of the sides 
is not satisfied with the decision, the dis- 
putes can be taken up further through the 
union or the proper committee in the trade 
union. The Soviet labor law also provides 
for the claims of the workers to be taken to 
court, in cases of alleged violation of labor 
laws by management, and this is a frequent 
procedure. A full discussion of grievance 
procedure can be found in the article by 
John Abt in the February, 1947, issue of 
Soviet Russia Today. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
Work with Children 


The trade unions run a summer camp 
for their members’ children. In 1940, 1,169,- 
000 children were accommodated. Most of 
the money for this work comes from the 
social insurance fund, the trade unions 
providing additional funds when necessary. 

During the war, particularly, all the 
women went to work in industry, leaving 
many empty homes for school children to 
return to in the afternoons. Trade union 
committees set up facilities for the children 
in worker’s clubs, or in the apartment 
house itself, with a responsible person in 
charge. The children came directly there 
from school, returning home only when 
some adult would be there, too. Visits. to 
theaters, movies, museums, etc., were ar- 
ranged. While such activities were carried 
on by the Department of Education, the 
schools were all so overcrowded during 
the war that it was impossible to take care 
of all the children. The work of the trade 
unions helped to keep juvenile delinquency 
at a minimum in the war and postwar 
period. When mothers work at night ar- 
rangements are made to have the children 
cared for over night if necessary. 

A special department looks after orphans 
of Red Army men. More than eighty 
children’s homes, taking care of over 5,000 
children, had been organized at the time 
of my interview with Shulga. The Min- 
istry of Education looks after their educa- 
tion and provides the teachers, the trade 
unions do the rest. 

The trade unions have organized “for- 
est schools” for tubercular and weak chil- 
dren. They also help in the support of 
the kindergartens. Only the day nurseries, 
which come under the Ministry of Health, 
are not their respoasibility, although they 
often help them too. 

At the Christmas and New Year season, 
the AUCCTU holds annually in the great 
House of Trade Unions in Moscow, a 
Yolka (Christmas Tree) celebration which 
goes on for a week or more, and similar 
celebrations are held under trade union 
auspices throughout the country. 

One of my most joyous experiences in 
Moscow was my visit to the House of 
Trade Unions during “Children’s Book 
Week.” Children from all over Moscow 





CULTURAL WORK OF TRADE UNIONS 


poured into the great hall, which was 
lined by exhibits of the best beloved books 
for children. On the stage, scenes from 
their favorite books were performed, fairy 
tales, bits of opera. Best of al!, their favorite 
authors were there in person, to tell them 
about what they were writing for them, 
to recite new poetry, tell their new stories. 
This, too, was part of a nationwide event 
organized by AUCCTU. 

Still another responsibility of the Cul- 
tural Department of AUCCTU was secur- 
ing equipment for the trade union clubs— 
pianos and other musical instruments, silks 
and velvets for curtains and costumes. Since 
everything they had before the war was 
worn out, and the textile industry had to 
produce for the army, this was a real 
problem. “But we fight it out with Gos- 
plan,” said Shulga, “get whatever funds 
we can for this purpose, and distribute the 
materials where they are most needed.” 

Shulga was proud of being the first 
woman to head up this department. She 
was interested in America and expressed 
gratitude for American help. She had at- 
tended one of the meetings of the WFTU 
in Paris. The one thing she couldn’t un- 


derstand was why there were no women_ 


in the CIO delegation—“from a progressive 
country like America.” 

I missed the main festival of the Trade 
Union Amateur groups, but there is one 
permanent AUCCTU chorus which _per- 
forms regularly. I heard an excellent con- 
cert given by them. When we went back 
stage to meet the director he immediately 
expressed the desire for more American 
songs. Their American popular selections 
were limited to “Coming in On a Wing 
and a Prayer,” “K-k-k-k-aty, Beautiful 
Katy,” and “There is a Tavern in the 
Town,” the latter sung in a very spirited 
fashion, the music something of an im- 
provement over the original. 

The second part of this program was 
turned over to groups from the Labor Re- 
serve Schools which had just been through 
an All-Union Competition. There were 
youngsters from Rostov, Magnitogorsk, 
Saratov, the Ukraine—there were tumblers 
and acrobats, dancers and accordion play- 
ers—they put on a program that was a riot 
of energy, vitality, color and grace. 


THE IRANIAN PEOPLE 


(Continued from page 11) 


even know how many people there are in 
the country. There has never been a com- 
plete census. There has never been any 
authoritative check of any kind that was 
initiated by the authorities. But the facts 
are known nevertheless. 

In the cities the population is for the 
most part beggared, undernourished, lack- 
ing even routine water systems and _ or- 
dinary street-cleaning facilities. A very small 
section of the workers have incomes ranging 
up to the equivalent of 120 dollars a 
month, The vast majority, however, have 
incomes between 20 and 60 dollars a 
month—when employed. Unemployment 
has been widespread since the end of the 
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war. In addition to the great number now 
permanently unemployed, whole sections of 
the people slip from employment into beg- 
gary overnight. There is of course no 
unemployment insurance. In fact, there 
are no real social services of any kind. 

The worker who has to support his 
family for one month on less than what 
the average foreign correspondent spends 
in one day at Teheran, now has to face even 
greater difficulties because of the tremen- 
dous rise in costs of living. Since the be- 
ginning of the war the general cost of 
living has risen 800 per cent! 

All of this, however, is almost nothing 
compared to the lot of the four out of 





five Iranians who are peasants. Living 
under the “medieval” conditions described 
by the Middle East Supply Center, the 
peasants are merely additional instruments 
of labor for the landlord, who still refers 
to them as his “subjects.” 

The peasants live in collections of mud 
huts without order or streets. These “vil- 
lages” have no independent existence, gov- 
ernment or village organization. They are 
the property of the landlord. A former 
Minister of Labor owns some thirty such 
villages in Azerbaidzhan. Prime Minister 
Ghavam, a big landlord, owns a number 
himself in the north, as does the Shah. 
The landlords, of course, are mostly ab- 
sentee grandees. They take their pleasure 
at Teheran, Cairo, Paris—anywhere but in 
the primitive communities from which 
they draw their wealth. They think noth- 
ing of losing ten villages in an evening’s 
poker game. 

The peasant is a prisoner of feudal “crop- 
sharing” and mounting debts. With a few 
variations here and there, he divides his 
produce with the landlord on the basis 
of the “five factors,” as they are known, 
that go into it: water, seed, oxen, land 
and labor. Since he can in most cases con- 
tribute only labor, the peasant -gets one- 
fifth of his produce, while the other four- 
fifths go to the landlord. In addition to his 
produce, the peasant must also pay his 
lord and master due homage. When the 
lord visits his villages, the ragged inhab- 
itants turn out to stand with bowed heads, 
right hand over the heart, while the great 
man passes. 

Those who exact this abject humility 
were of course scandalized when the 
Democrat regime of Azerbaidzhan gave 
land to about one-tenth of its peasants, in- 
creased the peasants’ share of their produce 
two and three times, and divided up the 
estates of some absentee grandees who re- 
fused to return to the province. Now that 
they have been brought back by the bay- 
onets of the army, Azerbaidzhan landlords 
have returned things to normal. The’ di- 
vided land has been grabbed up again, and 
many Azerbaidzhan peasants whose crop 
shares had been increased have been forced 
to turn back what the landlords consider 
their property. 

Since most peasants have insufficient to 
live on between crops, they have to borrow 
from the landlord. By the time they die 
they are enmeshed in a bondage from 
which escape is impossible. In addition 
they have to suffer the extortions of the 
gendarmerie. Members of the gendarmerie, 
who find it difficult to exist on their own 
wages, plunder the peasants of eggs, chick- 
ens and other produce. 

The net result of all this is that the 
mass of the people live in a universal 
torpor from which some find an outlet 
in opium, the open sale of which has been 
banned only in recent years. Illiteracy and 
ignorance are the lot of nine out of ten 
people. 

The investigators of the Middle East 
Supply Center found educational facilities 
almost non-existent. “In one of the more 
progressive areas of Iran,” it reports, “there 
are 30 schools in a district of 800 villages. 
In another district there are 20 schools in 
500 villages.” 
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The sick, the blind and the crippled are 
everywhere. Virulent diseases are rampant 
and unchecked. I was told that even 
among the personnel of the American 
military mission training the Iranian army 
there have been five cases of undulant 
fever, despite careful medical check-ups 
and the utmost precautions against illness. 

These, in very sketchy summary, are 
some of the conditions which have made 
movements of social protest and reform 
inevitable. Under the late Rezah Shah, 
who ruled with an absolutism and brutal- 
ity exceeded only by Hitler, every attempt 
of the people to improve their lot was 
ruthlessly crushed. When the Allied 
armies entered the country in 1941, how- 
ever, Rezah Shah was forced to abdicate. 
For the first time in a quarter of a cen- 
tury Iranians were free to speak their 
minds. Opponents of Rezah Shah’s dicta- 
torial rule who had been imprisoned for 
their political activity received an am- 
nesty. Their release coincided with the cre- 
ation of Tudeh, the “people’s party.” In 
Azerbaidzhan Tudeh merged with the 
later Democrat Party, whose program also 
called for local provincia! rule and certain 
“national” demands for the Azerbaidzhani. 

These movements became the mass ex- 
pression of the people’s desire for economic 
reform, social progress, democratic rule 
under the constitution, disentanglement 
from the politics of oil and the ending 
of all foreign intervention. Neither was 
ever a Communist movement. Both con- 
stituted a common front of various 
elements behind a program of mildly lib- 
eral demands long ago realized in the 
west. Their programs, indeed, were from 
the outset more moderate than that of the 
British Labor Party. 

Though Tudeh at first battled against 
majority sentiment when it called for un- 
stinting support of the Allied cause, its atti- 
tude was in a few short years vindicated 
by the trend of the war. This, added to its 
universally approved demands for modern- 
ization, a new deal on the land, an end 
to the remnants of feudalism, etc., eventually 
brought it the overwhelming support of 
the people. No one can deny that it would 
have won an imposing majority in the par- 
liamentary elections, allied as it was with 


the Azerbaidzhan Democrats and a group | 


of smaller parties. It was in fact, along 
with the Azerbaidzhan Democrats, the 
only genuine national political party in 
the country. 

Today, after the suppression of both 
movements with the blessings of Amer- 
ican and British policy-makers, the old 
gang is back in the saddle. In this situation, 
the British and Americans are ranged be- 
hind the current regime and against the 
reform elements. The Americans have 
been especially elated since December, for 
the suppression of Tudeh and the northern 
Democrats has been paralleled by the 
steady replacement of British influence by 
American influence. 

One little thing, however, is being over- 
looked. The vast reform movements 
Were prevented from coraing to power 
in open, free elections. But the conditions 
which gave rise to these movements re- 
main. The popular program of the 
Tudeh-Democrats has been set aside, but 
the current regime has given the people 
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nothing in its place. The poverty and 
oppression of 90 per cent of the people— 
the inspiration of the tidal wave of revolt 
which came close to power—have, if any- 
thing, been growing worse in the post- 
war recession hitting the country. 

Iran is thus a country in which social 
pressures are gradually building up once 
more. To keep the lid on them will 
only make the explosion more violent in 
the long run. And if the British and 


Americans continue to help the ruling 
clique keep the lid on, the inevitable re- 
action will turn against them as well. 
American and British representatives at 
no bones 


Teheran make about | their 





views in this connection. If the truth be 
told, they are contemptuous about the 
ability of the downtrodden Iranians to 
rise up in defense of their own rights. 
But the rise of the Tudeh and Azer- 
baidzhan Democrats indicates that the 
Iranians, no matter how oppressed, no 
matter how repeatedly they may be duped, 
no matter what demoralization, defeat 
and despair they may taste, are no differ- 
ent from any other people in their desire 
for freedom. 

The British are already universally de- 
tested by every section of the population. 
That is an incontestable fact. The Amer- 
icans, stepping into the position formerly 
occupied by the British, are now drawing 
upon themselves the same hostility among 
the mass of the people for the same reason, 
while for the ruling clique playing ball 
with Washington it is part of the tradi- 
tional game of accepting support wherever 
it can be found. 


’ said, and politics is politics. 





But even with this ruling clique many 
surprises may be in store for the Amer- 
ican _ policy-makers. Prime Minister 
Ghavam and his colleagues do not bother 
with sentiment and principles. They want 
financial and military aid from the U. S., 
and they know that the best way to get 
it is to build up the supposed “Soviet 
menace.” But they have time and again 
shown that they are very wary about 
closing the door on their Soviet neighbor. 
“Pigs is pigs,” as an American humorist 
Ghavam and 
company will take all the money Wash- 
ington will pour into the country and will 
go along with, or turn their backs on, the 
United States as long as one or the other 
course suits their own book. They help 
spread the hullaballoo about the “Soviet 
menace” because it helps them play the 
United States and Briain for suckers, and 
brings them the western support which 
is essential to keep them in power. Much 
of the American aid, it should be further 
noted, will be exploited for the personal 
financial benefit of those in office, a prac- 
tice which no American or British official 
at Teheran will deny. 

Although Iran’s ruling clique will sell 
out any of its current friends at the drop 
of a hat, it will not ultimately decide the 
issue. 

No matter how the domestic  situa- 
tion is affected by the play of interna- 
tional politics, the basic firal arbiter will 
be the Iranian people themselves. Towards 
the end of the war the widely supported 
progressive elements thought reform, de- 
mocracy and independence would issue 
automatically from Allied victory. Such 
illusions have now been shed. Tudeh, 
suppressed but far from destroyed, has 
learned some bitter lessons, chief of which 
is the nature of its entrenched ruling 
clique and its foreign backers. It has 
been reorganizing its ranks for stiffer bat- 
tles to come. 

The Iranian people will be heard from 
again. When that time comes, there will 
be considerable surprise and _ confusion 
among those who today mistake rapacious 
feudal lords for guardians of American 
interests, 
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(Continued from page 18) 


construction. The same marvelous prog- 
ress could be discerned in everything they 
have done since they became their own 
masters. While their advancement in al- 
most every line has been astounding, they 
have yet far to go to achieve the most mod- 
ern ideas in some fields of production and 
distribution. We saw some factory equip- 
ment that was still rather crude and primi- 
tive along with some that was highly 
modern. 

Their progress has come about largely 
through the “trial and error method.” 
They aren’t afraid of change and as soon 
as they find a system or practice to be in- 
efficient or impractical, they don’t hesitate 
to discard it in favor of a better way. 

In the public market at Yalta, I noticed 
quite a long line of women awaiting service. 
Their crude system of milk distribution 
was holding up the parade. Apparently 
there was plenty of milk, but the cus- 
tomer was obliged to bring his own con- 
tainer and the clerk measured out of bulk 
tanks the required amount for each pur- 
chaser. Our bottle or carton system has 
yet to be learned and adopted. 

The Russian people had so much to 
learn after the revolution and so many 
things were and still are so much more 
essential than the minor details. 

At Kharkov, I went outside the city to 
a small plot called “The Morgue.” Here 
I found scores of farm machines of many 
kinds, they had been produced in the 
USA, England and Germany. Some quite 
similar machines are in use here in America 
today. Those at Kharkov had been im- 
proved upon by the Russians themselves, 
and the originals discarded. 

From the factory at Kharkov, I saw 
trainloads of combines headed for the 
grainfields of European Russia and its Far 
Eastern and Northern sections. Great ad- 
vances have been made in pushing their 
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[During the war there was a_ labor 
draft. War regulations were lifted with 
the end of hostilities, and now work de- 
pends only on the desire of the individual 
—Ed.| Many Russian women stay home to 
care for their children or find older rel- 
atives to care for them; many others use 
the state aids, feeling their children have 
better opportunity for rounded develop- 
ment under expert care. 

Such expert care can be counted on, 
judging from the yasiis that were visited. 
Inevitably, conditions may differ in differ- 
ent localities, and are better in some places 
than others. The children are divided into 
age groups, about 25 to 30 in each group. 
Each group has three rooms at its disposal, 
one for play or study, one for eating, one 
for sleeping. Each room is equipped ap- 
propriately—bright colored toys and suit- 
able work material, small tables and chairs 
and individual cribs, each with sheets, 
blanket and pillow. Each group is cared for 
by three adults, the teacher in charge, a 
practical nurse and a helper. Each yas/i has 
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THE GOOD EARTH OF THE USSR 


cultivated zones far up toward the Arctic 
by developing hardier strains of grains and 
fruits. 

Soviet scientists have produced finer and 
healthier breeds of farm animals. Because 
of the destruction and consequent scarcity 
of blooded stock through the wars, they 
have gone farther and have been more 
successful than any other nation in ar- 
tificial insemination. 

Many areas of. Russia have insufficient 
rainfall to produce maximum crops. As 
they finally recover from the terrible 
destruction and death due to the war the 
Russian people will build many dams to 
conserve water for irrigating the regions 
of scant rainfall. That vast country has 
ample water as is evidenced by its many 
huge rivers and lakes, but the supply is 
unevenly distributed as in America. 

It was summertime when we were in 
the USSR and the public schools were 
closed, but from Rostov on the Don we 
went out to one of their vocational schools. 
The children, boys and girls varying in 
age from 9 to 14, were exceptionally keen 
and alert building and designing scores 
of different models. These youngsters took 
us out to their experimental gardens and 
we were astounded by the originality and 
practicality of their program. As soon as 
they learned we were from Southern Cali- 
fornia, growing oranges and avocados, 
they wanted to know if we were ac- 
quainted with Luther Burbank and if we 
were trying to carry forward his work 
since he passed away. 

Just shortly before that time, death had 
taken Russia’s Burbank—a man named 
Michurin, who, like our own American 
Burbank, had made some marvelous con- 
tributions to the world’s knowledge of 
horticulture. The passing of this man 
was a tragic loss to the Soviet Union, but 
there are many carrying on his work. 


A FRIEND” 


a superintendent and a physician with over- 
all responsibility. Detailed health records and 
reports on general behavior and develop- 
ment are kept in an individual booklet for 
each child from the time of admittance to 
leaving. These include periodic measure- 
ments of weight and height, records of ex- 
posure to contagious disease, digestive and 
other disturbances. The usual vaccines and 
serums used in this country to prevent 
diphtheria, smallpox, etc., are used. In addi- 
tion, BCG vaccine is given the infants or 
children as a preventive for tuberculosis. 
In this record comments are also included 
on group participation, on individual be- 
havior problems, their treatment and out- 
come. Routine times for meals, elimination, 
naps, group activity, etc., are followed, 
although with flexibility. One or two 
children were seen still sleeping when 
the others were up playing. “They do not 
seem to be slept out today,” 
plained. The individual children, their beds 
and rooms, were clean in spite of the short- 
age of soap and bluing. Girls as well as 


the nurse ex- 


boys are apt to have close cut or even shaved 
heads to make cleanliness easier. Meals are 
prepared in accordance with directives 
worked out by the Ministry of Health to 
afford the best available and most suitably 
balanced diet. Three or four meals are 
served each child daily. Some period of 
group activity with music is part of the 
schedule for all ages—a communal pen 
being used for the infants. 

Kindergartens are available for the chil- 
dren when they leave the yaslis, and cover 
the years from four to eight, after whici: 
a child enters middle school, where he 
stays for ten years, from eight to eighteen. 
Kindergartens are set up in much the same 
way as the nurseries. The children are 
divided into age groups with twenty-five to 
thirty in each group, have the same number 
of rooms and adults per group, are open 
the same hours except that children are 
not kept overnight. In some, bright colored 
smocks, a different color for each group, 
are furnished the children. Every child is 
washed daily and bathed at least once a 
week. A nurse and physician are on duty 
part time and all additional necessary medi- 
cal care is obtained by taking the children to 
the nearest polyclinic. Approximately 79,000 
children between four and eight in Moscow 
are cared for by these excellent kinder- 
gartens.. The health record is passed on 
from the. yasli and is continued in the 
kindergarten. 


**‘Homes for Those 
Hurt by the War” 


World War II has left literally hundreds 
of thousands of homeless or orphaned chil- 
dren in the USSR. To avoid the aftermath 
of World War I with its gangs of wild 
children, and in keeping with the now 
famous words of Maxim Gorky, “Children 
are the flowers of the future,” the state had 
grappled immediately with this overwhelm- 
ing problem by starting wherever possible 
“Homes for Those Hurt by the War.” How 
much more understanding of the needs of 
human beings is such a title than the 
English “Orphanage”! These homes care 
for children until they are seven or eight 
and ready to enter grade school. In addi- 
tion to the over-all job done by the yaslis 
and kindergartens these homes have ad- 
visedly tried in every way to make up to 
the child for his or her own home of which 
war has deprived him. In the words of. the 
Director of Glebkova, Children’s Home No. 
27, on the outskirts of Moscow, who wore 
ribbons for valorous conduct during the 
war, “This is the responsibility of all our 
staff. We try to make the children feel that 
they have a home, are wanted and that we 
love them.” There were already forty-five 
such homes in September, 1946 in the Mos- 
cow area accommodating from 150 to 300 
children per home. 

Emily Mudd spent several hours in each 
institution, dividing time between the age 
groups and beginning and ending with a 
conference with the director and members 
of the staff. The large majority of the 
children looked physically well, seemed 
natural, spontaneous and friendly in their 
relationship with the teachers, nurses and 
doctors. Music, drama and _ cooperative 
projects were used as well as outdoor play 
whenever possible. An adult was never 
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heard to raise his or her voice or seen treat- 
ing a child roughly, although firmness was 
apparent. In one yasli the director explained 
that the children made the final decision 
as to who stayed on the staff. “The children 
don’t do well for those who aren’t kind and 
fair to them and don’t love them. They 
always know and they let us know.” The 
physician in this yaslt wore a mask over her 
face when she had to “give the needle” to 
the little children, “so they won’t recognize 
me and be afraid at other times.” Friendly 
contact between parents, teachers and the 
institution is deemed of paramount im- 
portance and is fostered by plays, festivals, 
athletic events, pamphlet materials, etc. 

There are many more casual aids to the 
Soviet mother and child which we saw on 
our way to and from more formal visits: 
sections especially for children in the Parks 
of Culture and Rest, the Pioneer Move- 
ment for "teen-agers, somewhat similar to 
our Boy and Girl Scouts, daily or week-end 
expeditions with teachers to the zoo, to his- 
torical spots, group dancing and singing, 
and especially fascinating, a park (about 
the size: of half a city block) entirely for 
children. This contained the seesaws, swings 
and apparatus similar in type but less fancy 
than that found in our city playgrounds, 
and in addition a free educational cinema, 
merry-go-round small enough to be oper- 
ated by the children, and an outside stage 
with large wooden platform where the 
children, led by an accordion player, danced 
group and solo dances for an hour each 
afternoon. 

We left Moscow for the Georgian Repub- 
lic by air, flying first over the collective 
farms, then across an arm of the Black 
Sea and finally the length of the range of 
the Caucasus. In Tbilisi, which had not 
been ravaged by the war, we found a 
standard of living above that of central 
Russia and an indigenous culture whose 
historical roots were in Biblical times. The 
same fine courtesy and consideration was ex- 
tended us in visiting medical and educa- 
tional institutions there; in addition we were 
treated with warm friendliness. We flew 
back to Moscow, this time over a pass in 


the Caucasus, and again by Soviet courier « 


plane to Stockholm. 

Our observations of Soviet medical institu- 
tions have been published elsewhere (“Pro- 
grams for Medicine and National Health in 
the USSR,” by Stuart Mudd, Science, Vol. 
105, pp. 269-273, 306-309; Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. 91, 
pp. 181-188). From our professional asso- 
ciates we experienced courtesy uniformly, 
and in almost all instances warmth, open- 


ness and friendliness. We like the Soviet 
citizens. We felt that they liked us. 
Although we scrupulously avoided asking 
political questions, it was our impression 
that the ordinary professional person has 
little political initiative and is. not free to 
criticize established authority. On the other 
hand, in the broad area of professional 
activities we found much the same frank- 
ness in exchanging facts, interpretations and 
criticisms that one meets in American in- 
stitutions. We believe that Russian scien- 
tists, like scientists elsewhere, are aware 
of the obvious truth that the laws of nature 
cannot be controlled by human will or 
authority. 

We were deeply impressed with the par- 
ticipation of women in the activities of 
Soviet life. The success of the state in mak- 
ing this participation seem natural and 
realizable with a minimum of conflict com- 
manded our admiration. In the relations of 
parents and teachers to children we were 
impressed with the kindliness, and with the 
excellence from the point of view of public 
health and of mental hygiene of the chil- 
dren’s institutions maintained by the state. 
In the relations between doctors and patients 
we were impressed with mutual good will 
and comradeship. 

Among the ordinary people we saw pov- 
erty and shabbiness which had inevitably 
been enhanced by the war. We were im- 
pressed with the patience, the capacity to 
endure and to carry on immeasurably with 
the quality known in plain American as 
“guts.” Everywhere our associates expressed 
the hope for good will, understanding and 
“never war between our two countries.” It 
is our conviction that these hopes were sin- 
cere. However, it is well to remember the 
words of St. Matthew, paraphrased by Alex- 
ander Nevsky, “He who comes with a 
sword, will perish with the sword!” The 
Teutonic knights experienced this truth at 
the hands of Nevsky at Lake Ladoga, as 
did later Napoleon and Hitler. It is more 
pleasant to remember Alexander Nevsky’s 
complementary words, “He who comes as 
a friend will find a friend.” We experi- 
enced most happily the truth of this state- 
ment, as we believe others have experienced 
it and will experience it. 
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TO STUDENTS 
OF RUSSIAN 


EVERY student, especially beginners, will 
heartily welcome this new textbook of the 
Russian language just received from the 
Soviet Union and written especially for 
English-speaking people: 


1) RUSSIAN 
by Nina Potapova 


$1.50 postpaid 


IF YOU are ready for a Russian reader, 
here is a good new one containing an 
excellent selection of Russian literature. 
Translations of words, idiomatic expres- 
sions and grammar forms are given on 
the right-hand page facing the text: 





2) EVERYBODY'S 


RUSSIAN READER 
by R. Fastenberg, M. A. 


$2.00 postpaid 


MAYBE you are ready for a conversational 
vocabulary. If so, the following is worth- 
while: 


3) A HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN 


CONVERSATION 

By N. C. Stepanoff 
More than 3,000 completely up-to-date Rus- 
sian conversational sentences, phrases and 
words covering common social, business 
and travel needs—with English equivalents. 
Simple phonetic system for easy, correct 
pronunciation. 


$2.00 postpaid 


THERE IS no question about the useful- 
ness of a good dictionary. You will like 


this one: 
4) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


DICTIONARY 
by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 
A combined dictionary in the new orthog- 
raphy having 35,000 terms in each section; 


an unusually comprehensive guide to the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.50 postpaid 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 
postage charges 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
Dep't. 0, Aug., 253-5th Ave., N. Y. 16 


Enclosed please find [] check [J bills 1] money 
order, to the amount of 
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DEMOCRACY IN SAXONY ANHALT 


(Continued from page 9) 

All over the zone, I put the same ques- 
tion to leaders of all three political 
parties: “How far is this a real freedom? 
What would happen if your demo- 
cratic organizations and the Russians 
disagreed?” 

The answer was always on the same 
lines. On a showdown, no one had any 
doubt that the Russians would get their 
way, but there was equal agreement that 
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of the regular editions of these 
books were sold at $1.75 


Now available for economical gifts to your 
friends who have not yet read these two great 
books— 
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‘CRUX ANSATA” 


An historical summary of the political 
activities of the Roman Catholic Church 


By H. G. WELLS 


POCKET EDITION 
50c 


FIVE COPIES FOR 
$2.00 
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$30.00 





‘BEHIND 
THE DICTATORS” 


A Fully Documented Analysis of 
Vatican-Fascist Relations 


By L. H. LEHMANN 


POCKET EDITION 50c 
FIVE COPIES FOR $2.00 
PER HUNDRED $30.00 


These New POCKET EDITIONS are complete 
in every respect and contain, word for word, 
the same text as in the higher priced cloth 
bound editions. The purpose behind these NEW 
POCKET EDITIONS, at these extraordinarily 
low prices, is to encourage OUR friends to dis- 
tribute them to THEIR FRIENDS. 

These books should be in the hands of every 
American. We at Agora have done our part 


toward making this possible. The next step is 
YOURS. 


AGORA PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 706SA 
120 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 


P.S.—The Regular Cloth Bound Editions of both 
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so far there has been an amazing spirit 
of cooperation on both sides and an in- 
sistence by the Soviet administration on 
the need to press ahead with the develop- 
ment of democratic organizations. 

This pressure for democratic develop- 
ment during the early days came in fact 
much more from the Russians than the 
Germans, who, in many cases, were only 
too ready to have their thinking done 
for them. 

As one Red Army commander said to 
me: “For several months the Germans 
were pouring into my office asking for 
permission to do this and permission to 
do that. Now, at last, they are making 
decisions for themselves. 

“I think that is our big achievement 
so far in Germany, that we are begin- 
ning to develop initiative among the 
German people.” 

The instrument for democratic de- 
velopment in the Soviet zone is the bloc 
of the three parties—the Socialist Unity 
Party, the Christian Democratic Union 
and the Liberal Democratic Party. 

In all phases of public administration, 
the three parties are brought in on equal 
terms and there is no doubt that these 
rights exist in reality as well as on paper. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the elec- 
tions in which each party puts forward 
its list, were fought fairly, with genuine 
controversy and even with bitterness. 

The “bloc principle” means that in 
all democratic bodies—from the provin- 
cial parliaments down to the smallest 
parish council, the parties share the offices 
in relation to party strength and ham- 
mer out a common program. 

I saw the system operating in the 
parliaments of Saxony Anhalt and Thur- 
ingia and in a number of smaller authori- 
ties. I talked to members of all the 
parties about the matters on the agenda 
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on which there had been fierce fights 
in the various committees. 

Either you have to believe that here is 
a genuine democratic development in 
which party differences are being volun- 
tarily and honestly subordinated in face 
of the overwhelming problems of the 
moment, or that tens of thousands of 
men and women are engaged in a gigan- 
tic bluff. The latter explanation does not 
seem to me to make sense. 

There remains the other big problem 
of the reality of the unity between 
Socialists and Communists within the 
SED. Without doubt, if the Sacialist 
Party from the Western zones were to 
operate in the Soviet zone, it would 
receive support—partly from disgruntled 
SED members and partly from anti- 
Communist elements among the three 
existing parties. But such a party would 
remain a splinter organization. It would 
certainly not offer a program opposing 
the nationalization of industry, the land 
reform, or the other measures which 
have been carried into effect. It would not 
draw away more than a fraction of the 
former Social Democrats who are now 
in leading positions within the SED. 

Again, if the SED does not represent 
a genuine fusion, you have to believe 
that large numbers of Social Democrats 
who were not afraid to defy Hitler are 
meekly succumbing to a pressure of 
which there is no proof and no indica- 
tion. 

It seems much more reasonable to 
accept the viewpoint of August Froelich, 
chairman of the Thuringia Parliament, 
Social Democrat leader in Weimar since 
1923, who said to me: “The Nazis took 
me to Berlin handcuffed to Theodore 
Neubauer, one of our Communist com- 
rades who was afterwards murdered. 

“I asked myself then: ‘Why did it 
need the Nazis to bring us together?’ 
and I determined that I would never 
help to split the workers again.” 
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ATOMIC ENERGY 
(Continued from page 8) 


with the United States, as its sole pos- 
sessor, taking the lead in calling for in- 
ternational agreement with proper pro- 
vision for enforcement, in which the 
Security Council of the United Nations, 
maintaining all its principles of agreed 
action by the Great Powers, is fortunately 
the instrument at hand for this imme- 
diate and initial task. Thereafter comes 
the co-operative task of development of 
atomic energy, again within the frame- 
work of a successfully co-operative 
United Nations on a world-wide scale. 

From the Acheson-Lilienthal report, 
which preceded the Baruch report, to 
Mr. Lilienthal’s latest pronouncement to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, on 
June 2 of this year, we find this con- 
fusion between atomic energy and its 
opposite, the atomic bomb. It would ap- 
pear that in the Acheson-Lilienthal re- 
port Mr. Lilienthal drew on his con- 
structive experience in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to develop a plan for 
an International Atomic Development 
Authority. But perhaps others responsible 
for the report, dealing with the ways of 
diplomacy in an international policy 
serving other interests, injected the in- 
compatible task of control of the atomic 
bomb into the prescribed functions of 
the International Authority. In that re- 
port, however, as in other statements 
fiom the United States government on 
this subject, the very idea of developing 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes is 
subordinated and postponed. It is de- 
cared that the essential raw materials, 
uranium and thorium, have at present 
“only a restricted commercial signifi- 
cance.” Commercial use—i.e. use for in- 
dustrial production—apparently is not 
possible immediately. 

On August 6, 1945, the Secretary of 
War made a statement on “the recent 
use of the atomic bomb over Japan,” in 
which he said: 


“It will be a matter of much further 
research and development to design ma- 
chines for the conversion of atomic 
energy into useful power. How long this 
will take no one can predict but it will 
certainly be a period of many years. 
Furthermore, there are many economic 
considerations to be taken into account 
before we can say to what extent atomic 
energy will supplement coal, oil, and 
water as fundamental sources of power 
in industry in this or any other country. 
We are at the threshold of a new indus- 
trial art which will take many years and 
much expenditure of money to develop.” 


On the same day the President of the 
United States, announcing that “sixteen 
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hours ago an American airplane dropped 
one bomb on Hiroshima,” had this to 
say regarding atomic energy for peace- 
time purposes: 

“Atomic energy may in the future 
supplement the power that now comes 
from coal, oil, and falling water, but at 
present it cannot be produced on a 
basis to compete with them commer- 
cially. Before that comes there must be a 
long period of intensive reasearch.” 

In his latest report to the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission, a 
fortnight ago, Mr. Lilienthal declared: 


“Until there is international accord 
on this problem and international safe- 
guards satisfactory to the nations of the 
world, the purpose of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission is to main- 
tain and indeed increase the pre-emi- 
nence of the United States of America 
in the field of the development of atomic 
energy and atomic weapons.”* 

Once again it seems clear that spokes- 
men for the United States government 
are confusing atomic energy and atomic 
weapons in a combination designed to 
continue as long as is desired by the 
United States itself. Thus it appears that 
the proposals do not recognize the basic 
principle we are discussing, that first 
the atomic bomb must be outlawed with 
proper provision for enforcing such an 
international covenant, and then the 
nations will be ready for development of 
atomic energy. 

As this distinction appears, according 
to our thesis, to be in the interest of all 
peoples everywhere, including the people 
of the United States, we may well note 
in the position taken in our government's 
proposals the signs that private interests 
in conflict with the general welfare are 
dictating our government’s policy. Ap- 
parently this policy is based not on the 
interests of the United States, but on 
those of private business monopolies, 
such as oil and chemicals, which have a 
close relation to atomic energy. These 
business monopolies, organized in inter- 
national cartels, may well see in the 
atomic weapon an instrument of control 
tc be used if necessary in countries where 
political movements toward democracy 
make it more difficult for foreign inter- 
ests to exploit national resources. The 
bomb may be wanted as a weapon of 
imperialism. 

On the other hand, perhaps atomic 
energy is not wanted as a new productive 
force unless the time of its introduction 


* New York Times, June 3, 1947; article by 
Thomas J. Hamilton, “U. S. to Push Atomic 


Supremacy Pending Control, Says Lilienthal.” 








is controlled by those interests. The in- 
troduction of a new productive force so 
far-reaching in its potentialities might 
jeopardize private investment in other 
types of equipment. Technological de- 
velopment in our own country is charac- 
terized not only by acceleration as science 
makes new discoveries, but by retarda- 
tion through patents and other forms of 
restriction as business interests find it 
more profitable to prolong the obsoles- 
cent than to use the newest and best. If 
there be any doubt as to the retardation 
of technology, look at the obsolescent 
buildings to be found in all our cities. 
To continue pre-eminence in the pos- 
session and production of the bomb, 
while controlling and restraining the de- 
velopment of atomic energy, may be the 
program of international business inter- 
ests today. If so, the proposals made by 
the United States government represen- 
tatives would seem to provide a policy 
exactly fitted to this program. 

When representatives of the United 
States talk about national or international 
control, it should be noted that their 
intention is not to rely exclusively upon 
public agencies owned by the nation or 
by a group of nations, but to utilize 
private corporations. President Truman 
wrote a letter to Senator McMahon, 
dated February 1, 1946, concerning a bill 
then before Congress for national control 
of atomic energy, and in it“he summa- 
rized his message of the preceding 
October 3 on the same subject. Calling 
attention to the necessity for exclusive 
ownership and production of fissionable 
materials by government, with no private 
patents, he nevertheless added: 

“Consistent with these principles it is 
essential that devices utilizing atomic 
energy be made fully available for 
private development through compul- 
sory, nonexclusive licensing of private 
patents, . . . while preserving the roy- 
alty incentive to maintain the inter- 
est of private enterprise. 

“In my message of October 3, I wrote: 
‘Our science and industry owe their 
strength to the spirit of free inquiry and 
the spirit of free enterprise that charac- 
terize our country.’ ” 

Again, in his message of October 3, 
President Truman declared that the com- 
mission to be established in the United 
States “should interfere as little as pos- 
sible with private research and private 
enterprise, and should use as much as 
possible existing institutions and agen- 
cies.” 

It is evident, from examination of the 
documents issued by the Department 
of State on the international control of 
atomic energy, that representatives of 
private industry as well as the military 
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forces have had a large share in develop- 
ing policy and in influencing its for- 
mulation. Likewise it is clear that the 
scientific work has been carried on and 
will continue to be carried on to a large 
extent in the laboratories of private cor- 
porations, and that individuals will pass 
back and forth from governmental to 
private work. This is the situation in 
which it is very difficult to ensure full 
consideration of the people’s interests, 
since governmental agencies are so 
closely allied to private interests. 

Our task then becomes the greater: to 
be alert to the proposals made in this 
important field, and to examine our posi- 
tion critically, noting whether or not the 
official governmental program actually 
conforms to the best interests of the 
people of the United States, which are 
truly identical with the interests of the 
people of all other countries. The for- 
eign policy of the United States with 
reference to the atomic bomb and atomic 
energy must be more strongly influenced 
by the people in the interest of the gen- 
eral welfare. 


Proposals of the 
Soviet Union 

Five days after Mr. Baruch presented 
the proposals of the United States gov- 
ernment, Andrei A. Gromyko, represen- 
tative of the Soviet Union, on June 19, 
1946, voiced the views of his govern- 
ment before the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission. Calling attention to 
the fact that “one of the greatest dis- 
coveries of mankind found its first 
material application in the form of a 
particular weapon—the atomic bomb,” 
he declared nevertheless: 

“It is the general opinion that 
humanity stands at the threshold of a 
wide application of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes for the benefit of the 
peoples, for promoting their welfare 
and raising their standard of living and 
for the development of science and 
culture.” 

The proposal of the Soviet government 
therefore was twofold: 
(1) To conclude an international con- 


vention, 
“prohibiting the production and 
employment of weapons based on 


the use of atomic energy for the purpose 
of mass destruction. The object of such 
a convention should be the prohibition 
of the production and employment of 
atomic weapons, the destruction of exist- 
ing stocks ... and the condemnation of 
all activities undertaken in violation of 
this convention. . . . This act should be 
followed by other measures aiming . . . 
to ensure the strict observance of the 
terms and obligations contained in the 
above-mentioned convention the estab- 
lishment of a system of control over the 
observance of the convention, and the 
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taking of decisions regarding the sanc- 
tions to be applied against the unlawful 
use of atomic energy.” 


(2) To organize the work of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in two committees, correspond- 
ing to two different tasks, as follows: 


(a) Committee for the Exchange of 
Scientific Information concerning ‘the 
contents of scientific discoveries” related 
to the atom and the methods of “ob- 
taining and using atomic energy”; con- 
cerning the methods of industrial pro- 
duction for the use of this energy; and 
concerning “forms, sources and locations 
of the raw materials necessary for ob- 
taining atomic energy.” 

(b) Committee for the Prevention of 
the Use of Atomic Energy to the Detri- 
ment of Mankind, with the task of 
working out recommendations for the 
drafting of the suggested international 
convention for outlawing atomic weap- 
ons, prohibiting their production and 
preventing “the use of atomic weapons 
and all other main kinds of weapons 
capable of being used for mass destruc- 
tion,” and “concerning the measures, 
systems and organization of control 
over the use of atomic energy and over 
the observance of the terms of the... 
international convention” and “the 
elaboration of a system of sanctions to 
be applied against the unlawful use of 
atomic energy.” 


The desired results, continued Mr. 
Gromyko, can be brought about only if 
the work of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is, 

“in full conformity with the principles 

of the Charter of the United Nations 

which are laid down as the basis of the 

activity of the Security Council. . . . 

Attempts to undermine the principles, 

..- including unanimity of the members 

of the Security Council in deciding ques- 

tions of substance, are incompatible with 
the interests of the United Nations, who 
created the international organization 
for the preservation of peace and se- 
curity. Such attempts must be rejected.” 

In this last statement the proposal of 
the United States representative to elim- 
inate the veto power in relation to 
atomic energy was definitely opposed by 
the representative of the Soviet Union. 
In the rest of the proposals it would ap- 
pear that the logic of the position taken 
by the United States in pointing out the 
grave dangers involved in the use of 
atomic weapons would be fulfilled by the 
Soviet proposals for an international con- 
vention and for its strict enforcement, 
while the necessity and opportunity for 
developing atomic energy for greater 
abundance for the people are clearly an 
area of agreement between the two 
countries. 


The choice between 
two policies 

The issues raised in this area of inter- 
national relations are not to be regarded 
as presenting a choice between two 





nations, but as involving understanding 
of fundamental differences in principle 
to be determined by objective analysis. 
If the definition of the atomic bomb as 
“the absolute weapon,” in the statement 
of the United States representative, Mr. 
Baruch, be accepted, then clearly the 
issues related to it belong to the efforts 
of the nations to disarm and to prevent 
war. In sharpest contrast, the issues con- 
nected with atomic energy for construc- 
tive use for the benefit of mankind 
belong to the whole subject of techno- 


‘logical development and its utilization 


for raising standards of living, material 
and cultural, throughout the world. The 
first calls for prohibition by international 
covenants which it will surely be the 
will of the people to enforce. The second 
calls for open and free scientific research 
and exchange of knowledge and its ap- 
plication for human welfare throughout 
the world. Here is the greatest oppor- 
tunity for international co-operation 
which confrorits the United Nations. 
Agreement concerning it and whole- 
hearted co-operation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union would en- 
sure the necessary steps toward organiz- 
ing this world-wide scientific work for 
higher social purposes. 

Science itself suggests the principle for 


social action. In a recent issue of Science - 


Newsletter the statement is made that 
“fusion of small atoms to make bigger 
ones would give more atomic power than 
splitting large ones.” Fusion would 
result in “a gain of about 10 times the 
energy we are now able to get from 
fission.” Thus science itself confirms. the 
necessity in the social sphere not for 
fission but for fusion. 
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